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More Fun—Less Grind for All 


A Rural Play Day on the Fair Grounds 





1. Rope Climbing Contest in Front of Judges’ Stand 


HE season for recreation 

I is in full swing every- 
where. Perhaps never be- 

fore were so many family and 
village picnics held in the 
agricultural sections as_ this 
summer, Yes, true enough there 
have been many showers, and 
occasional drenchings; but all in 
all.weather has favored rural ex- 
ercises and fetes of many help- 
ful and enjoyable kinds. Young 
and old from miles around came 
to the annual rural play day on 
the grounds of the Windsor 
county fair. The rural schools 
had long been training their 
teams to take part in the various 


4. Volley Ball Game Between Teams of Girls from 
Different Rural Schools 


3. Slides for the Little Tots 


fe 









Part of the Crowd at Basket Lunch. Everyone Brought 
Their Own Lunch, and What a Good Time They Had 


2. Start of the Relay Foot Race 


contests. Adults and children 
came in on foot, on bicycles, 
families in autos and carriages, 
farm wagons and hayracks, to 
make a day of it. 

Instead of a few doing stunts, 
and the majority listlessly look- 
ing on, the sports, games, plays 
and. events were so arranged 
that practically all of the chil- 
dren, young people and a great 
many of the older folks, actually 
took part in the different events. 
Each contestant was carefully 
examined by the physician in 
charge as to his or her fitness 
for any of the strenuous events, 
thus insuring [To Page 18.] 
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a | Helping One Another 


DESIRE to make my work so full of cheer, good 
will, sincerity and courage that it will extend. to 
every member of American Agriculturist’s family. I- 
want every page of the Old Reliable to be construc- 


tive. I want these pages clean 


so helpful that every reader every week will find something in 
way of entertainment, comfort and use, something worth 
while, something that will make the old farm more profitable 


and more enjoyable. 


We have had good years in the past, you and I, and if our 
ere will be more years ahead. Our course 


lives are spared 


for doing this is by means of this periodical. 
I need not say anything about 


scribers know it and its work. 


American Agriculturist to them. 
ances in our family that these words are addressed. 


Do you like American Agriculturist ? 
Can you conscientiously recommend it to a friend? 
Would you also look up the label and see if your own sub- 


scription has been advanced ? 


The subscriptions that we receive will accomplish three 


things : 


They will keep our family united. 
They will encourage a free, aggressive, farm-loyal and 


farm-devoted journal. 


Lastly, the subscribers will be kept in touch with agricul- 
tural progress, with worth-while farm things. 
tion of jaundiced agricultural journalism will not be aided 


in our columns. 


Market and Crop Reports 


In these trying days of strife and conflict, when markets 
are upset and prices fluctuate widely, a dependable medium of 


crop quotations, market prices 
especial importance. 


$25 a year. 


Some Things Ahead 


Woman Succeeds Where Men Fail 
—A striking story of a New York 
woman’s success on a run-down grape 
and fruit farm. Yearly profit of 
over $2000. Describing the personal 
experience of Mrs H. H. Hardin of 
New York. 

Biography. of Alfalfa King—How 
Farmer Nelson of New Jersey profits 
now by his earlier failures. He is 
the biggest alfalfa grower in the 
state. e limes and inoculates the 
land and finds alfalfa growing more 
profitable than dairying. 


Cost of Growing Winter Wheat. 
Accounts of growing this crop in 
two states. Cost itemized. Personal 
experience of growers. 


What a County Did in Interest- 
ing People of the Community. Blair 
county, Pa, has the boys behind the 
farm bureau movement, and these 
boys are co-operating in many ways 
to get the most out of their county. 
- Wins Out on a Small Truck Farin. 
Novel methods that brought success 
to a Pennsylvania trucker. 


Orange County Onion Methods. 
Describing the ways of growing this 
crop in one of the large onion sec- 
tions ef the world. 

Management of Wheat Crop. Prof 
Welton of the Ohio station inter- 
, Prets the wheat situation and de- 

scribes what may be taken as the 

last word in profitable growing of 
wheat. 

is mat - Farm- 

: uthill of Long Island, 

knows truck farmers and truck 


O. Mr Schein is one of the most 
successful cattle feeders in the coun- 
try. If you are i in cattle 
you just read this article. 

Winter's Work with Sieers, is 
another ee! on raising and feed- 
ing cattle. This — article is by 
C. B. Basore of Licking county, O. 


‘ 


Orange Judd Crop Reports are a dis- 
tinct feature that no other farm journal supplies, or even 
attempts. Make the fullest use of these. They will pay the 
subscription cost of American Agriculturist dozens of times 
over. Then, too, the articles of farm practice are of great 
value. An Orange county (N Y) subscriber has declared 
that he would subscribe for American Agriculturist if it cost 
He finds that the returns from reading the 
articles is the best investment he makes. 


in thought and purpose, and 


Our old sub- 


It is to the new acquaint- 


LET III Ee rr ret Ia ee Pat a ee ert at 


The vitupera- 


and market demands is of 








Intensive Trucking by Irrigation. 
Describing the wonderful success of 
the Seabrook farms in New Jersey. 


The Household Department 


has plans for further advancing the 
Home Betterment idea, and therein 
will appear some constructive ar- 
ticles. Kathleen Abbott is going to 
tell how she carried on in her own 
home the work of teaching the chil- 
dren, beginning with five-year-old 
Ethel. The practical is also to 
include an article at an early 
date by D. H. Stowell, describing 
how he installed at a very moderate 
expense a_ satisfactory plumbing 
system in the farmhouse. Nor are 
the story pages to be ignored; in 
addition to a forthcoming serial 
soon to begin, this of intense in- 
terest, short stories will a 
worth waiting for. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, keep your eye open for 
“Cupid and the Kitchenette.” As 
for fall patterns soon to be out- 
lined, they will touch a responsive 
chord in the hearts of all our 
women readers. 


Getting Full Values. 


No harm right here in repeating 
the frayed-out truthful saying that 
it is easy enough to raise a crop, 
but often extremely difficult to sell 
it at profitable figures. If American 

iculturist could ever and always 
hit the bull’s-eye in this respect— 
well, it would “bust its suspender 
buttons.” But our crop reporting 
service the next two months will 


facts before readers which 
will help in solving the marketing 
problems. 

This brief outline will i 

what is on the bill of during 
the mext few weeks. And just re- 
member also that in general and 
special articles you get 1508 big, 
broad pages each year—equal te 20 
to 30 ordinary book volumes. Cer- 
tainly a rich mine of interesting 
reading at smaii cost. 


Sincerely’ yours, 


TILT IIIT IIIT IIT TIT III III III IIT I III III III ttt ttt teed 


Editor American Agriculturist, 
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Factory Loaded | 


Shotgun Shells 


“‘T RADER”’ 
and 


**REPEATER”’ 


If you want to fill 
your game bag, 
first fill your pock- 
ets with Winches- 
ter factory loaded 
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They have the speed, 
pattern and penetration 
essential for good shooting. 
All dealers keep them in 
the most popular loads. 
Be sure to see that every 
box you buy ‘bears the big 
THE GRAND PRIX, the highest honor, 


was awarded Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition at the Panama Exposition: 














“One Dollar’s Worth 
of Fertility 














THE SARATOGA 


ILOS 


Airtight, Round Doors, Swi 
strong and handy. Four levers, no 
of ensilage, all steel ladder, 
best of everything, ey guaranteed. 
Write for free catalogue with testimonials. 
THE SARATOGA SILO MFG. Co. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
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Timely Books 
for Dairymen 


@ Books are the inspiration, the av- 
thoritative guide, that enable you to 
command success. You should have 
the standard references on the sub- 
jects in which you are interested. 


The Business of Dairying 


By C. B. Lane. This book aims to present ins 
and various business methods 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY at 
Ashland Bldg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., ew Tork. 
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* Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’--Washington 
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Filling the Silo for Winter Feed 


Wide range in cost---Main thing is to keep the cutter busy---Corn binder saves men but hanc cutting will do--Sugges- 
tions about feeding the machine---Pack the silage thoroughly---Distributer well worth its 
= cost--By Joseph E. Fischler of Tioga county, Pennsylvania 


ILLING the silo is a job that comes 
once a year to all the up-to-date 
farmers, and also to many that are 

not quite following the up-to-date standard. 
In years past, my silos have been filled many 
times. The costs for filling have been $54 the 
minimum to about $100 the maximum for a 
12x30-foot silo. Some farmers have a knack 
of doing things just right, placing their men 
to the best advantage and getting a large 
amount of work done for the money. Others 
fret and stew, and want to do the work as 
cheap as possible, but never get things going 
right. 

To fill the silo there is but one way, and 
that is the right way. If a farmer does not 
own and cannot operate a cutter and engine, 
then it is up to him to have a man that is 
operating a good cutter, and who understands 
the business: This is important in filling the 
silo. I would not have a man that has just 
bought a.machine, and let him.come and prac- 
tice on my time and at my expense. This is 
what makes it cost so much to filla silo. To 
induce a good man with a good machine to 
come into a neighborhood, six, eight or 10 men 
should get together and let this man under- 
stand that he is to fill, and if necessary refill 
the silos of these and that he is to start the 
work as soon as the season permits. : 

In time past I have always used steam en- 
gines, but I believe that a gasoline or kero- 
sene engine is the best and cheapest, espe- 
cially where water has to be hauled a long 
distance. One thing to be remembered is, 
that a six horse power steam engine is as 
strong and will develop as much poweras a 
ten-horse gasoline or kerosene engine. The 
cutter should have an inside distributer, as 
with this one man can do the work better in 
the silo than two or three without one. The 
silage will then be much better than can be 
mixed by hand. The silage should not be 
cut over one-half inch long and 4 inch is 
better still. The knives should be kept sharp 


and adjusted as close to the cutter bar as is 
possible and safe to run. Of course, if a 
first-class man with a good machine is hired, 
he will attend to all these small matters. The 
silo should be so located that the teams can 
drive alongside the cutter and pass without 
having to back in or out, thus saving valu- 
able time. 


Keeping the Cutter Busy 


Teams enough should be employed to keep 
the corn drawn up so that the machine need 
never be stopped waiting for corn. Unless 
the distance is too long, three teams can do 
this; but when they can’t, do not try and 
save at the spigot and lose at the bunghole. 
If necessary use four or five teams. Low- 
down wagons should be used with a good 
flat rigging with standards at each end. 
Thus the corn can be loaded from each end, 
which makes it easy to unload. The butts of 
the corn should also be loaded all one way, 
toward the machine when unloading. If 
three teams can do the hauling, two men can 
do the loading in the field by the teamsters, 
helping to pack the bottom of the loads. If 
four teams are used three men should be kept 
in the field. 

If corn is cut with a corn binder, a band 
cutter should be employed to cut and remove 
the bands from the fodder as binding twine 
makes a mighty poor feed for a cow to digest 
and from which to make milk. One man be- 
side the teamster should be kept to help un- 
load or pitch the corn to the machine and 
it is up to the farmer to instruct this help 
never to pile up the corn, but simply lap the 
corn on so as to have a _ continuous 
string of corn going through the cutter 
all the time. 

I have filled a 12x30-foot silo in 10 hours 
with a six-horse steam engine, but such work 
cannot be done unless the help all work to- 
gether and each one does his share so as to 
make it as easy for the other man as possible, 


and the other fellow is the one that feeds the 
machine. 

If the corn is to be cut with a corn binder, 
the binder should be started at least a day 
ahead of the cutter so as to keep the machine 
going. If it is cut by hand, three meh can cut 
ahead of the cutter, but it might be a good 
plan to start them cutting two or three days 
ahead so as not to be bothered. Thus the 
maximum help needed will be three men to 
cut corn, three in the field to load, four 
teamsters and one man to help unload. 
Teamsters are expected to help unload, and 
the two should pitch off alternately, so as 
not to pile the corn up and make it hard for 
the operator to feed the machine. One man 
is needed to cut bands and throw out the 
strings, one man to fire if steam engine is 
used, and a man in the silo; thus it takes 
from 10 to 15 men and three to four teams, 
according to the distance the corn is to be 
hauled. 

If a steam engine is used, barrels should 
be supplied so that when the water becomes 
low in the tank the barrels can be filled and 
a team sent after water so that the whole 
crew will not have to lay idle for an hour 
or two, until a man and team can draw up 
water and keep everything running. If gaso- 
line or kerosene engine is used it saves one 
man and does away with hauling water, but 
the costs are about the same for kerosene 
and gasoline as for coal and man and water. 

To pack the silage into the silo is of no 
small importance. When filling the silo it 
is a good plan to have an experienced man 
for the packing, but where such a man Ccan- 
not be found most any hard-working, indus- 
trious man can do the work by following the 
rules below. If there is no inside distributer, 
I arrange so that the silage will drop in the 
middle of the silo. With a five or. six-tined 
dung fork I keep the heavy corn leveled off 
all over the silo, and am sure to tramp the 

{To Page 9.] 
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Cutting Corn with Binders; Now Still Further Improved by Mounting a Small Engine to Operate the Machinery 


Each year the labor problem grows more acute, but at the 
Same time labor-saving equipment is further improved to relieve 
the burden. _ Marly corn binders are now equipped with a small 
gasoline engine mounted on the frame, which operates the cutting, 


binding and elevating parts. This relieves the horses of everything 
except pulling the cutfit across the field. The binder is of par- 
ticular value for cutting silage corn, since the bundles are con- 
venient to handle and the right size to feed in the silage cutter. 


















































* “Some Suggestions About Fall Seeding 


Early plowing makes the best seed bed--More compact and better filled with moisture--Depth also desirable—Alternat. 
ing with roller and spring-tooth harrow-—Avoiding a puddled soil--Only clean, graded grain advisable---Fertilizer 
helps fall seedings---Timothy yields best when fall sown--By C. R. Weidle of Erie county, Pennsylvania 


T makes a great difference whether 
ground for fall seeding is plowed 
and fitted some time in advance 

of seeding time, or just shortly before seed- 
ing. When winter grain is to follow spring 
grain, the ground yields best when plowed 
and fitted as soon after removing the crop of 
spring grain as possible. In doing this the 
ground has time to get well compacted, and a 
good firm seed bed is formed so that fall 
grain makes rapid growth and gets well 
bedded before winter. This is important in 
prevent winter killing. 

There is always more moisture in early 
fitted ground at seeding time. In dry seasons 
this means much. Sometimes we have no 
rain for a few weeks at seeding time, and 
while early fitted ground generally has mois- 
ture enough stored for the grain to come 
up and grow in spite of the dry weather, on 
other ground plowed and fitted just before 
seeding the grain may have to lie in the 
ground until it rains before germination can 
take place. 


Plow Deeply for Wheat 


I am a great believer in plowing deep for 
winter grain. By early plowing the deep 
soil which contains more or less insoluble 
plant food is turned to the surface and has 
time for the action of the air and sun to bring 
about chemical changes in the soil, making 
some of the insoluble plant food available 
for the plants. When a liberal application of 
lime is applied on acid soil after plowing and 
is worked into the soil, these chemical 
changes are brought about more satisfactorily. 
Deep plowing also insures a deep seed bed 
for the following clover crop, which is a deep 
rooting crop. A deep seed bed holds mois- 
ture better during a drouth. On the other 
hand it ailows for quicker drainage of sur- 
face water during heavy rains, which is very 
important in winter. 

Of course, the plowing should be carefully 
done to have the furrows properly turned. 
After this I do most of the fitting of the soil 
with a good spring-tooth harrow and roller. 
A spring-tooth harrow has a tendency to 
bring all lumps and clods to thé surface, al- 
lowing the fine soil to pass underneath. By 
alternating the use of spring-tooth harrow, 
and roller several times, running the harrow 
a little deeper each time, I get one of the 
best seed beds possible, as there is a deep bed 
of fine soil under the surface for the roots 
of the grain plants to root in. When the 
soil plows up rough and lumpy it can be 
fitted much easier if .an effort is made to 
fit the soil daily as fast as plowed, and as 
soon as dry enough to work upon after rains. 
While the lumps are moist, but the ground 
not moist enough to stick to the roller, they 
can be worked up nicely. When the ground 
is worked after rains the moisture is also bet- 
ter preserved im the soil for benefit at seed- 
ing time should there not be much rain then. 


Don't Fit Surface Soil Too Fine 


I prefer not to have the surface soil too 
~ fine when finishing fitting the soil. This 
point can be gauged by the number of roll- 
ings required. Two years ago the surface 
soil of my rye ground was fitted quite fine. 
We got all the rye drilled but about one acre 
when a heavy rain fell and packed the soil 
very solid over the grain on account of it 
being very fine. We had to wait a few days 
until we could drill the remaining acre, which, 
in fact, was then still so wet that the drill 
only half covered some of the grain, but we 
were anxious to finish for fear of more wet 
weather. 

.. While my whole field of rye was considered 


a good crop, the acre which was drilled after " 


the heavy rain was very much the heaviest 


rye in tne field. It stood thicker and heavier 
and was so tangled that my man who 
operated the binder was glad when this strip 


was cut. Even the difference in the stubble- 


after the rye was cut could be noticed all 
summer. 

There was no change made in the amount 
of seed or fertilizer applied on this acre, yet 
many people gained that idea who noticed 
the great difference in the favor of the one 
acre of rye. This experience showed what a 
detriment a heavy rain on finely fitted sur- 
face soil before the grain is up can prove to 
be. While the rye sown before the rain 
seemed to come up all right, it failed to grow 
properly afterward, on account of the fine 
surface soil being ‘greatly compacted by the 
heavy rain. Had the surface soil not been 
fitted quite so fine the rain could not have 
compacted it so solid, and a larger crop of 
rye would have been grown on the large 
portion of the field. 

I use a fine peg-tooth harrow for leveling 
of the ground for drilling. I use this same 
tool sometimes in going over the ground to 
stir the surface soil for holding. a supply of 
moisture during a drouth; this is particularly 
advisable when the ground:is plowed and 
fitted sometime in advance of seeding. 


Grade the Grain 


I am very particular in -having my fall 
grain carefully graded before sowing. I try 
to have all foul seed, shrunken grain, and 
small kernels separated from the plump 
grain with a fanning mill. To do this re- 
quires a little more time in running the 
grain through the mill slowly to give the 
mill a chance to do the work properly, but 
it pays. 

I set my drill for six pecks of rye an acre, 
but it sows nearly seven pecks. Last fall by 
a mistake, in setting the drill, my man got on 
eight pecks of rye an acre on the first few 
acres. A farmer laughed at me saying the 
rye would be thick as hair on a dog. I asked 
this farmer how much rye to an acre he 
sowed. He said: “Six pecks.” I asked him 
if he thoroughly recleaned his rye before 
sowing? He said: “No, I sowed it right 
from the bin.” I explained to him how I 
recleaned my rye and sowed only plump ker- 
nels and that I thought he sowed as many 
kernels on an acre, all told, with six pecks 
of his seed, as I did with seven pecks of 
mine. He didn’t dispute my word. 

On my ground I would rather have rye a 
little thick than too thin. I don’t think it 
makes much difference whether five, six or 
seven pecks of rye are sown an acre as to 
the amount of grain grown; but thin rye 
grows taller, is more difficult to harvest, and 
the straw being so coarse makes inferior bed- 
ding. I always sowed about eight pecks of 
thoroughly recleaned seed wheat an acre 
when growing wheat, but for several seasons 
now have sown rye. 

For fall grain and especially for wheat, it 
pays to use a liberal application of commer- 
cial fertilizer on most land. It gives the 
grain a good boost before winter sets in if 
the grain is not sown too late. Last year 
on my rye I applied about 300 pounds of com- 
plete fertilizer an acre, sowing the rye 
September 11 and 12, and secured an excel- 
lent bed of rye before winter. One farmer 
said: “My rye couldn’t freeze out; that the 
only way it could get out would be to grub 
it out!” This rye was a fine stand this sea- 
son, and made a great crop. When a farmer 
owns his own land I believe in many cases 
the extra amount of straw received will alone 
offset the cost for the fertilizer applied; be- 
sides an increase in the grain yield. 

I learned from experience that on my 
ground my chances were much better for 


securing a good stand of timothy by sowing 
all the seed in the fall with the fall grain, 
~For a time I would sow part of the seed in 
the fall, and part in the spring with the 
clover seed; but I have abandoned this 
method. Since we have used lime on our 
fall seeding ground I prefer sowing about 
three quarts of clean timothy seed to an 
acre. This is a little less than I sowed before 
lime was used. The lime helps to give the 
timothy a good start in the fall. I don’t like 
to get it too thick on account of seeding to 
clover in the spring. 


DITCHES FOR TILE DRAINAGE 
H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

Since tile drainage has proved successfu! 
on a 25-acre field on my farm, I intend to 
drain more land next year. I hauled most 
of the tile seven miles with a two-horse team, 
aithough the 8-inch tile was shipped by rail 
The ditch was dug by a two-horse cyclone 
diteher, which was operated by one man. 

I used 8-inch tile for the large mains and 
4, 5 and 6-inch tile for the laterals. The 
main drain was laid at a depth of 32 inches 
in a clay loam underlaid with a very stiff 
clay. Occasionally large, flat stones were so 
troublesome that it was impossible to plow 
a cut at this depth wide enough to take an 
8-inch tile. 

My costs for tile draining the 25-acre field 
were: For hauling the tile seven miles from 
the factory, man labor $16.28, horse labor 
$40; for digging, grading, covering and laying 
the tile, man labor $66, horse labor $41; the 
cost of the tile, for 2000 3-inch tiles $22, 2000 
4-inch $36; 900 5-inch $19.80; 600 5-inch 
$16.80, and 700 8-inch $43.75; connections 
$6.50, depreciation of equipment at 5 per 
cent, $16; making a total cost of $324.13. The 
average cost for digging, grading, covering 
and laying a rod was 27 cents. The total 
average cost was 80 cents a rod. 


Machine a Big Help 


I consider success in this work is due to 
the ditching machine. Before purchasing 
the machine, a contractor agreed to dig the 
ditches at 45 to 50 cents a rod. I would have 
been obliged to furnish coal and water for 
the engine, and in addition to board one man 
This was cheaper than to work by hand, but 
I figured that a second-hand machine costing 
$235 would pay for itself after digging 600) 
feet of ditch. As a result I have the ma- 
chine and utilize horses that would otherwise 
stand idle. 


Oil Mixed Concrete—The government has 
secured results which appear to. establish 
definitely the value of oil-mixed concrete for 
damp-proof construction. Briefly, the ad- 
mixture of certain mineral oils in small pro- 
portions, not to exceed 10% of cement used, 
does not lesson the tensile strength of mortar: 
the decrease in the compressive strength of 
mortar and concrete is not serious; concrete 
mixed with oil takes much longer to set hard, 
perhaps twice as long, but the increase in 
strength is nearly as rapid in‘the oil-mixed 
material as in the plain concrete. The use 
of oil does not make the concrete impervious 
to heavy water pressure, but it does make 
it practically nonabsorbent under low heads. 
The process of mixing oil with concrete has 
been covered by a public patent, so that any- 
one is at liberty to use it. Detail methods 
of using this material may be obtained from 
the government. , 


Tuberculosis Ravages—Out of 57 million 
animals inspected in 1914 by federal authori- 
ties, 533,000 were found to be affected witb 
tuberculosis. The secretary of agriculture 
says the disease is increasing. 
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Pictures of Human Events 


How your own life may be affected thereby, is told’ im the)little story under eacli picture. 
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bn a co-operative fruit farm of 240 acres near apples are the main crops on the 220 acres next. The company employs an experienced picking fruit to pay their board. This suggests 
Sturgeon bay, Door county, the little thumb of planted, but small quick-bearing fruits—straw- farmer and fruit grower the year round. The that young people everywhere might be thus em- 
Wisconsin that sticks out into lake Michigan. berries, gooseberries, currants, etc—help until problem of pickers is solved by a bunch of Mil- ployed to their pleasure, benefit and profit. Let 
i is owned mostly by seventy principals the trees come into full bearing. The company waukee high school girls whose camp on the the work be so organized as to become the 
and teachets of Milwaukee schools, who each guarantees that fruit picked one day will be de- farm is chaperoned by President and Mrs Boyce. “fashion,” and many girls who now are idle in 
hold $100 to $3000 in its shares. Cherries and  livered direct, to the consumer in Milwaukee the They have no end of fun and earn enough in villages, towns and cities would gladly take hold, 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Intervention of the United States in Hayti 


was brought about by the recent revolution in which President Hippolyte was 
killed, along with some of his adherents, following the shooting by his orders of 
1.0 “conspirators.”” Forces from American naval vessels and our squadron 


now command the principal forts, and have captured the one ship of Hayti’s navy. 
The picture shows naval honors at Charlestown navy yard, Boston, over the 
two American sailors—William Gompers of Brooklyn, N Y, and Carson White- 
burst of Norfolk, Va—killed July 29, when Haytian rebels resisted the landing 
of a detachment from the U S S Washington. Our forces are now preserving 


order in Hayti pending the establishment of a stable government. We may have, 


to stay there for months, and administer Haytian finances, much as the United 
States still collects and disburses the import revenues of San Domingo for its 
bondholders. No one wants the United States to “take” either of these repub- 
lies, nor to remain in them a day longer than necessary. WHayti and Liberia are 
the only two black republics. 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Ambassador Calderon of Bolivia, Secretary Lansing of the U. S. Department of State 
The pacification of Mexico is now being attempted through the joint note addressed to the chief of each of 
the revolutionary factions, signed by the United States and by the ambassadors to the United States from Argen- 
tine, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Bolivia and Guatemala. 
They met at the invitation of Secretary Lansing of the United States department of state. Their note suggests 
that the chiefs of all factions meet with the committee at some neutral place in Mexico, to discuss ways and means for 
restoring peace to that unhappy country. If the conference agrees upon leaders and methods, a general election 











may soon be held to choose constitutionally a president and congress for Mexico. That government will have the 
moral support of Central and South America, and the entire support of the United States. At this writing, it is not 
at all certain that the project will succeed. It is feared that all factions in Mexico will unite against what they fear 
is the danger of armed intervention. This may lead to war between the United States and Mexico. Already there 
have been outbreaks along the border, and United States warships are again at Vera Cruz. 

It is expected that almost any day Gen Carranza wil! reply to the pan-American appeal to Mexico. in some 
official circles it is anticipated that while he will make a courteous reply he will at the same time reject the con- 


ference plan. The United States battleships Louisiana 
and New Hampshire are probably at Vera Cruz 
now, with a view to preserving order. Recent re- 
ports say that 22 high officials and advisers of the 
Villa government have been executed at Chihuahua, 
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General Hugh L. Scott 


army chief of staff, sent by the United States as envoy 
to pacify Mexico. Endowed with rare common sense and 
knowledge of human nature, absolutely honest and fear- 
less, he has the faculty of appealing to, understanding 
and winning the confidence of men of all sorts. Even 








Copyright by the International News Service 


This is a New Type of Hydro-Aeroplane other factional leaders in Mexico. Scott, accompanied 


which Vincent Astor hopes will prove an improvement. The pontoon, nearly submerged in this picture, enables the craft to rest safely on few months ago, convinced the revolting Indians that 
water, and even to be propelled therein. Yet the pontoon is so light it does not interfere with the machine flying through air at a speed they should have a square deal, and brought back the P 
ef 60 miles an-hour, This craft thus can rise-from the water, and if mounted on wheels may also rise from land. Indian who was charged with murder. 


Villa has been favorably impressed by him, and Gen 
Scott may be an important factor in harmonizing the 







only by an orderly, went into the Utah Indian country, 4 
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Pleasurizing Work 
I am not sure about the phrase 
being proper, but I am sure of its 
sound philos- 
ophy. It is the 
hope of a na- 


tion and _ the 
saving grace for 
all human 
kind. I am 


writing about it 
because its ap- 
plication par- 
ticularly fits 
farm business 
during the 
summer season. 
Whatever may 
be our philos- 
ophy or humor, 
the fact re- 
mains that plants grow in the “good 
_ old summer time,” and without plants 
the farmer is not a farmer. There 
_yis, therefore, one thing to do: Work 
in the summer, wet or dry, hot or 
cold, picnic or no picnic. The suc- 
cessful farmer must be on his job at 
a season when men in other avoca- 
tions, find time for a vacation. 

I don’t want to say that a farmer 
must not take a vacation. The truth 
of the matter is that the farmer who 
has learned to pleasurize work, will 
get a vacation very often out of a 
simple change in doing things. He 
will find a day occasionally in which 
he can meet others alike interested. 
When we see a big touring car go 
whizzing by and we have come in 
from the field tired and dirty, espe- 
cially if the ‘“‘we’’ happens to be a 
young man about 18 years old, there 
comes a feeling that the farm is after 
all drudgery, and what’s the use? 
‘Probably in this case if “we’? make 
a change the only difference will be 
that we will look at this man and 
outfit out of a store window instead 
of a barn door, with a chance about 
10 to one in favor of the barn door 
plan making it possible for this young 
man to own a whizzing outfit him- 
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self. Pres Wilson has said that the 
business situation is psychological; 
that is, if we would think it was 


seund and prosperous it would be so. 
The statement has been ridiculed, but 
it is more than half right. ~ 

If a man’s pocket is empty and his 
children hungry, thinking the family 
is fed will not feed it. If he will, 
however, psychologicalize the situa- 
tion instead of fretting, and set about 
to secure food in a legitimate way, 
his family will be fed and good times 
will be his. The tariff will not have 
changed, nor, in fact, will any of the 
so-called governmental activities have 
been altered. Some day we shall 
learn that the government has far 
less to do with our prosperity than 










































































we have ourselves, and that when the 
individual takes care of his own busi- 
ness the government can’t run very 
far astray before he will catch the 
offender, 

Now this pleasurizing work plan is 


the key to the foregoing. We have 
already pleasurized all of our non- 
productive enterprises until the 


grandstand is filled and people are 
asking to have the “bleachers” en- 
larged, out of which comes not a cent 
for personal, local, county, state or 
national maintenance. How much 
so-called pleasure is necessary to pre- 
serve the balance in human develop- 
ment no one can say. But, a con- 
servative estimate ought to place the 
present waste at 50%. I mean that 
50% of our so-called recreation is 
nothing more or less than blowing off 
steam, even less necessary because 
blowing off steam makes noise and 
saves the boiler. A national charac- 
teristic, which hangs ont like a hat 
on a peg, is the tendency to aristo- 
cratize or dignify nonproductive la- 
bor and some day, unless checked, it 
will spell our undoing; and, no doubt, 
our farmer readers will be shocked 
when we say that they are contrib- 
uting more than their share. 

Every farmer who moves _ into 
town at once enters this nonproduc- 
tive class—and then a string of things 
happen. He rents the farm to a 
man who has no interest in its per- 
petuity or the cumulative effect of 
labor and right thinking. He cares 
little for schools or churches, The 
farm must at once begin to support 
two families. instead of one, and farm 
degeneracy begins. In town the new- 
comer is a misfit, He measures every- 
thing by a rural yard stick, which, of 
course, does not fit into town affairs, 
particularly as it concerns its institu- 
tional life, such as schools, churches, 
etc. Both ends of the deal are in 
wrong. Why is it? Largely because 
this man has not learned to make 
his work and his business a pleasure. 
Seldom do men blindly leave a thing 
they like, even ill health will not 
drive them away. I know a man who, 
in my opinion, actually was glad to 
have his physical health break, as an 
excuse to leave the farm. Had this 
man learned to pleasurize work, in 
all humar probability he would have 
had strength, been able to work, 
and would now be living on his 
farm a contentéd, happy and pros- 
perous old man, 

I think this article is 
will be read, if at all, 
weather is hot and dusty and days 
are long. Let me give an illus- 
tration. It required a good long time 
for me to learn to use a weeder or 
smoothing harrow. I came to under- 
stand and practice right methods 


timely. It 
when the 


only after'a study of the little weed 
plants. In the early days I waited 
until the weed plants were plainly 
out of the ground and then the weed- 
er became -a protector for them, it 
nursed them and helped them along 
by stirring the ground and conserv- 
ing moisture, exactly the thing I 
wanted to do for the planted crop 
and the opposite thing I wanted to do 
for the weed plants. A study led to 
the discovery that these weed plants 
were prepared, through long ages of 
struggle for an existence, with a very 
large root system, well developed be- 
fore the plant presents itself to the 
sunlight. It had developed powers of 
resistance as all wild life does. Now 
I understand and use a weeder at 
once after planting and without check 
or hindrance until forbidden by the 
crop planted. The use of a weeder 
is founded on faith with study and 
knowledge as a partner. While for- 
merly running a weeder was a dry, 
uninteresting job it now becomes a 
pleasure and a profit also. Forming 
a partnership with nature made a 
dirty job easy and made it pro- 
ductive. 

Let us, therefore, square ourselves 
away, take our farm as a serious 
piece of business thoroughly co-ordi- 
nated with pleasure, and without re- 
gard to other avocations, fit ourselves 
to a new right, same method of 
thinking and acting and make our 
farm a dignified, pleasurized instru- 
ment, a corner stone for a safe na- 
tional life.—[H. E. Cook. 





Fewer Cattle Being Bought, 
The Lancaster (Pa) stock yards is 
one of the principal eastern distrib- 
uting points from which cattle are 
taken for winter feed on farms, Frank 


B. McClain, the veteran Pennsylva- 
nia cattle man, advises American 
Agriculturist that receipts of cattle 


shipped to this local market are but 
two-thirds of what they were a year 
ago. He points out that pasturage is 
excellent in all eastern cattle sec- 
tions, but the scare from foot and 
mouth disease has not fully subsided. 
He holds that government authori- 
ties are handling the situation so 
poorly as to make feeders uncertain 
ag-to just where they are. 

Mr McClain believes in extreme 
vigilance in handling these cattle 
troubles, but he thinks that instead 
of having the situation firmly in hand 
these government agents and veteri- 
narians are more concerned about 
holding their jobs than in helping the 
cattle feeding business, There is too 
much inclination to scare people. Mr 
McClain says that up to date this 
year 602 cars, compared with 929 
cars, were received during.the corre- 
sponding period in 1914 at Lancaster 
stock yards. 

Good fat cows are not plentiful, 
but they sell at $6.25 to $6.50 an 
hundred. The supply of stockers’ stuff 
at this period is rather heavy. Last 
week 60 cars of steers, bulls and 
heifers for farmers’ feeding have been 
received, * Prices range about as fol- 
lows: For nice dehorned Shorthorn 
yearlings weighing 650 to 700 pounds? 
sale price is 7 cents a pound, fair grade 
steers averaging 800 to 850 pounds sell 
at $6.75 to $7. Most of the offering 
of feeders ranges from 500 to 800 
pounds at prices 6 to 6% cents on 
the market. Common light weights 
go at $5.50 to $5.75, and very com- 
mon feeders at $5.20 to $5.30. 
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Havana 
Ensilage Harvester 


and underslung farm truck — 
with Auto-Steerage — 








The latest and most profitable farm top| 


Useful 12 months in the year. Jus, 
the thing for the small farm and indis. 
pensable on the large one. 

Write for Free Booklet and Special 
Introductory Offer— 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


Box A Havana, » Minos 
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Booklet 
Free 






NEGLECT 
Will Ruin. 3 
Your Horse \m. $3 Peckage 
guaranteed to give 
Sold on satistacti 
Its Merits 
SEND TODAY for ordinary cases, 
AGENTS Postpaid on receipt of price 
WANTED 








“Better 
late than never” 
—but when you do buy 
your silo, see that it is a 


Green Mountain Silo 


Made of thick , finely fitted staves, 
| x. creosote preserva- 
le = nies 
doors that * ie like a sa: 
Extra heavy hoops 
Write for itustrated 
literature and prices. 
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Buys the New Butter- @ —=i i 
tly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 2 
- joaning. glose skim- A 5 


uaranteed 
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ALBAUGH-DOVER Co, (2 N 
2218 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO | 













are made of high carbon steel, WOOD 
LINED, chain hanging and flexible, Our 
. full line of Sanitary Stalls, including 
-& Harris New Adjustable, stands for perfect 
1 cow comfort. Economical, easily installed. 
| FRE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
scribes our complete line of labor. 
j saving barn equipment. rite for it today. 


HARRIS MFG. CO., Bex 70 Salem, Ohio 











- BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
i NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


iN 
LOS 


ans S! to put up and easiest operated 

onthe market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop= 

continuous open-door front—air-tight do od per 
4 manent ladder are some ot the unusual fcatu 
Intérnuational Sile Cc., 112 Bain St., Linesville, Pa 
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, Use Sweating Absorbent. Free Trial. 
Box 52 + - Springfield, Mass. 
Save Money on Feeds iets, “Gluten, 


Cottonseed, Linoest, Millfeeds, Grain. 
THE BARTLETT CO., TACKSON. MICH. 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations 
A most valuable work, full of ideas. Suz, 
gestions, planus, ete., for the construction 0! 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barus, hors0 





ms, cattle barns, sheep barns, corm 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pe"s. 
granaries, etc, There are likewise chapters 


tool sheds. 
roofs and ‘roofing, doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, , 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD 


upon bird 
ventilators, 


houses, dog houses, 





COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg-, 315 4th Ave., New row 
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Corn a Weather Proposition 
B. W. SNOW, STATISTICIAN 


Returns form Orange Judd corre- 
spondents, which have been supple- 
mented by two weeks of per- 
sonal obsevration covering a con- 
siderable territory in the northern 
part of the corn belt, lead to 
the conclusion that the corn crop 
jin the northern third of Illinois, 
and in Iowa, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota, involving: roughly around 25,- 
000,000 acres, averages at least two 
weeks later than normal, All other 
conditions except the stage of growth, 
including color, vigor, earing, where 
so far advanced, and general stand 
are favorable to large yields. Rough- 
ly about 75% of the area divided is 
fully tasseled and earing on August 14, 
which means that in this part of the 
corn belt this proportion of the crop 
came into bloom at a date approxi- 
mating August 5, 

Records kept at a location which is 
fairly typical of the northern part of 
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Looking Toward the Harvest 
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evidenced over the whole territory 
wherever that stage of development 
has been reached, At this writing the 
proper thing to say is that the north- 
ern portion of the corn belt has a 
fair chance of making a large corn 
crop, but that the final result depends 
entirely upon the character of season 
enjoyed and the length of season ex- 
perienced after August 15. 





Losses in the Onion Crop 

The elements have done much to 
thwart last spring’s plans of onion 
growers who put out a big acreage. 
As already announced in these col- 
umns, the season has been exceed- 
ingly trying, mainly in the way of 
excessive rainfall. This was most se- 


rious in parts of Ohio, but also 
caused much damage in Indiana, 
Michigan and further west, and also 


in New York. The crop is not curing 
down satisfactorily as a whole, and 
in many cases will mature and reach 
the harvest late; vast numbers of 
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Earliest Dates on Which Frost May E Be Expected 


The drawing, here reprinted, 


is made up from data secured by the 


department of agriculture and shows earliest date at which frost oc- 


curred in the autumn; 


for example, records show that in Nebraska, 


Iowa, southern Wisconsin and Minnesota substantial frosts havé oc- 
curred as early as September 10 and in the Ohio valley September 20. 


the corn belt, and covering each crop 
of the past 30 years, show that the 
time elapsing between date of bloom 
or tassel and date of maturity of 
grain varies greatly acgording to the 
weather, depending largely upon tem- 
perature experience, and ranges from 
35 days in 1907 to 73 days in 1883, 
and averages 50 days for the whole 
period. 

If the present season should con- 
form to the average experience, it 
would be safe to assume that three- 
fourths of the crop in the territory 
indicated would be matured by Sep- 
tember 25, with date of safety from 
frost ranging September 15 to Octo- 
ber 10, according to the amount of 
warm, forcing weather experienced 
during the next five weeks. 

Figuring upon past experience, 
both as to rapidity of growth and as 
to date of killing frost, it would seem 
that the corn crop in the northern 
part of the belt this-year has a very 
fair chance, to mature with a heavy 
yield. There is a little loss in acreage 
here and there where the plant has 
been drowned out, but the impor- 
tance of this loss of area, in my 
judgment, is more than offset by the 
remarkably heavy earing which is 
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BUSINESS NOTICHD 


“Try-a-bag” of fertilizer. Our 
brands are soluble and active, and 
hot only increase yield, but improve 
quality and hasten matgrity. Agents 
wanteil. Address Amerfean Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit. or Baltimore—LAaver- 
gitement,, 


fields showing tops brilliant green the 
third week in August. 

Reports from American Agricul- 
turist direct from growers in the 
important onion territory east of 
the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio rivers, bring out this gen- 
eral fact of uncertainty. Specu- 
lators are abroad in the land, 
seeking to magnify the fact of a big 
acreage seeded last spring, and not 
averse to minimizing the damage to 
the crop by reason of floods, the devel- 
opment of blight, and here and there 
presence of insect pests. 

The market has not really opened 
up to the third week in August, al- 
though some sales and much dickering 
as to prices, Our correspondents so far 
as prices are named, quoted offers of 
35 to 45 centsa bushel with occasional 
lots good enough for winter storage 
up to 50 cents, or even better. There 
is no general tendency to sell at 
these testing-out bid prices. Either 
in New York and New England where 
crop is fair, or in Ohio where heavy 
losses have occurred. A good many 
of these onions will run small in 
size, although sound in keeping qual- 
ities. Growers very generally want a 
fortnight of warm sun to mature and 
harden down the crop. 

Notes from Onion Growers 

Blight swept over onion fields at 
Geneva, Ashtabula Co, O. Estimated 
yield 350 bus p acre. Bid price 35@ 
40c; growers inclined to sell at fair 
offer. 

Excessive rains, thrip and blight 
practically ruined some fields around 
Carey, O. Bid price third week in 
Aug 35c; growers inclined to hold. 

Yield here on a smaller acreage, 

[To Page 11.] 
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All the cob meal saved. 
Hours of your time saved. 
Steers an 
More milk from cows, 
More work from horses. 


work, 


and 10” plates, 





D is the heavy 
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International Feed Cindi 


GPEND two cents a bushel—two cents—to grind 
feed with an International feed grinder. 
Then figure your profit on these items. 

One-fourth of the grain fed to stock saved, 


hogs ready for market in weeks less time, 


With your International feed grinder get a Mogul or Titan 
oil engine, operating on low grade kergsene. 
power keeps down the cost of grinding and all other farm power 


Type B International feed grinders are designed speciall 7s for 
grinding corn on the cob. There are three sizes, with 6”, 
Type C is the small grain grinder, for fate 
wheat, shelled corn, etc,, and is made in 6” and 8” sizes, y 
grinder for corn in the husk, Kaffir corn inthe 
is made in 8” and 10” sizes. 
Further information, covering every feature of International 
feed grinders and I HC oil engines, is contained in booklets 
which we will gladly send. Write for them. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


Deering McCormick Milwankee Osborne Plano 










This economical 
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The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


JUST the THING for SHOCK 
or SILO CUTTING 


Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
stalke—doesn’t pull like 
other cutters, Absolutely no danger 

Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and oe horse, fue is what one 
farmer Says: Amsterdam, N. Y., Nov, 16, 1916 
The Love Mfg. Co.: Gentlemen: I have filled'a 100 
ton silo, cut all the corn withit ina most satisfactory 
manner. You can refer any y Drospective ay to 
me for a favorable remmomendation. Morphy 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE cama 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many users. Send for this circular matter today, 
Love MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 1 Lincoin, Hlinols 


CROWN 


The Efficient 
GRAIN DRILL 


ris the pick of the up-to-date farmer who realizes that 
the best drill is needed to insure maximum results. It 
embodies more valuable, individual features than any 
other grain drill made. Thirty years of improvement in 
devices, along the lines of Honest Construction, by Drill 
experts has resulted in this great Seeding Machine. 
The Grain Drill that Knows No Equal. Our 
machines are made in plain or combined styles, Hoe 
or Disc, Steel or ae frame, Steel or Wood Wheels, 
built to last a lifetim 

FREE Descriptive Catalog and Folders giving reasons 
with proofs why the Crown is the leader in tho grain 
drill field of today, showing why Crown machines are 
the efficient machines. Get in right on this Drill 


question by writing us today. 
CROWN MANUFACTURING CO.. 12 W: Street, Phelps, N. Y. 




































Write for FREE} Also Ges 
ba — ed onG— and. 
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PRACTICA Boilers, 
EXPERIENCE. tot our prices. 
EXPERIENCE | OW Suri. “Gotten N.Y. 








DRY YOUR FRUIT 


and Vegetables by steam in two hours on the 
“Granger” Fruit and Yegetable Evaporator. 

Cheaper than . connie —Bess work—No loss— 

Cost, 00, $5.00 ond $8.00. end for catalog. A, 








RN MFG. 3 259 S. 4TH 
HARDY FRUIT TREES Pr. 
Planting 
Apple, Plum, Pear and Cherry, also small fruits,» 
ornamental trees and shrubs direct from grower to 
planter. Write for free illustrated catalogue. Wells 
Wholesale Nurseries, 51 Wellesley Ave., Dansville, N.Y, 











, PRESSES 


We furnish outfits for 
a ye from the smai 
the | largest. 








Established 1879, 














Standard Books that 
Fruit Growers Should Read 


@ Invest your leisure time in profitable 
reading. An hour or two now and 
then will keep you in touch with the 
tremendous strides made in horticul- 
tural science. These books have been 
prepared and published toenable you 
to keep up with the procession. 


Citrus Fruits and Their Culture 
By H. Harold Hume. In this volume, the author, 
one of the foremost experts in this line, has covered 
very fully the entire subject, scientifically and prac- 


tically, treating on their botany, history, varieties, 
culture, diseases, insects, literature, etc., etc. Mlus- 
trated. 5x7 inches. 597 pages. Cloth. Net $2.50 


American Fruit Culturist 


By J. J. Thomas. Containing peoetieal, bay = 4 
for the propagation and culture of all of fruits 
adapted to the United States, including me and 
small fruits, as well as sub-tropical and tropical 
fruits, Illustrated. 758 pages. Net ....ss+« 50 


Foundations of American Grape Culture 
By T. V. Munson. This is @ practical work upon 
American grapes, guited to all sections of the 
country. It will be a fine money-maker to every 
practical vineyardist who reads it. Illustrated. 
7%x10 inches. 250 pages. Cloth. Net s.coes $2.00 

The American Peach Orchard 
By F. A. Waugh. This is the latest and best work 
on the culture of peaches. Contains full directions 
for propagation, culture, etc. Illustrated, | 5x7 
inches. 250 pages. Cloth. Net 00 

The American Apple Orchard 
Ry F. A. Waugh. 
has been given to modern commercial methods as 
practiced in large and up-to-date orchards. At the 
same time the family orchard is not neglected, for 
special treatment of this subject has been given. 
meveeeeetes seed event 226 pages. Cloth, $i00 
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Beginners’ “Guide to Pruit Growing 
By F. A, Waugh. This book is written for the 
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beginner. A simple statement of the elementary 
practices of propagation, planting, culture, fertiliza- 
tion, pruning, spraying, ete. It is a primer for be- 


ginners. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 120 S655 
Clothe, Wet cccccccccgeccccocccccccccceseses 75 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the — 
storing, shipping and marketing of fruit. 
gressive fruit grower can afford to be without this 
most valuable book. Mustrated. 232 pages. _ 5x7 
Tee, COS ccccccccccccedeccsccedsqees eee $1.00 


ta" Free on Application. Send for our 
new and elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 
6x9 inches, containing descriptions.of the above and 
also 500 of the most practical and modern books on 
farming and allied subjects, the study of which will 
enable the reader to successfully cope with any intri- 
cate question that may present itself. This will be 
sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD CO 


MPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


In this. book chief prominénce © 
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Make Most of the Fairs 


We have come again to the annual 
season of state and local fairs. Once 
a year these happy events occur to 
the advantage of all who have learned 
how to make use of the enterprises. 
The local fair is within reach of 
everybody; the sectional and state 
fairs are also available to all who 
actually desire to attend. It is doubt- 
ful if the expenditure of state money 
in any manner or form brings returns 
to such a great extent as that ex- 
pended on state fairs. It is not so 
much what one gets direetly in see- 
ing and learning, but an equally val- 
uable contribution is the getting 
away from home, meeting other 
people, and seeing what other com- 
munities, sections and individuals 
have done. The man who stays at 
home all the time may not be a her- 
mit in principle, but becomes one 
more or less in spirit. The state fair 
offers the opportunity of getting away 
from home for a few days and in see- 
ing what other folks have made or 
produced. 

Eastern people have an unusual 
opportunity in this respect because of 
the two great state fairs at Syracuse 
and Columbus. These two enterprises 
are really expositions in size and en- 
terprise. They cover practically every 
phase of home activity and ingenu- 
ity. People attend them-from every 
part of the country and thousands of 
visitors come from neighboring states. 
Always there is a keen rivalry be- 
tween the two, and no one has yet 
been able, through analysis, to de- 
clare which is superior. In some re- 
spects the New York fair is ahead of 
the Ohio fair, but in other respects 
the Ohio enterprise is considerably 
superior to the New York exposition. 
This year both fairs promise excep- 
tional programs. Both are under new 
management, both have made _  ex- 
treme efforts to surpass in offering 
amy years gone by. The main point 
is to plan a trip even if only for one 
day. . The event will be worth seeing 
and the .pleasure to the individual 
and his Yamily will be many times 
paid in the coming returns of the 
year. 





How often has a small loan aided 
@ boy or girl to go through college 


or get some 
Helping Youth and training to de- 
Agriculture - velop their spe- 


! cial capacity! Of 


“coutse such loans are always made 


on honor, as the borrowers.can give 
mo security. Expérience, however, 
that almost invariably oo 
Ww 












to assist boys 

girls to ta shert courses in 
agriculture and domestic science, or 
longer courses in those subjects. To 
make such loans is one of the simplest 
and most effective ways in which any 
individual or organization can do good. 
It is only within a year or two that 
any such aid has been extended to 
seekers after training in the various 
branches of agriculture and house- 
hold economics. Heretofore the aid 
has been wholly for the benefit of 
seekers after scholastic education. 
The change is indicative of the more 
general recognition among intelligent 
people of the importance and value 
of technical training. The same _rin- 
ciple is observed by those who in 
their will bequeath funds for a farm- 
ers’ club building, rural community 
house, township, agricultural and do- 
mestic school, or some similar prac- 
tical way of efficiently promoting 
rural development, instead of giving 
the money to richly endowed insti- 
tutions in cities or for the “heathen” 
in foreign lands. Bequests for build- 
ing up rural welfare should be 
encouraged. We have in mind an elder- 
ly farmer and his wife who gave $10,- 
000 to their town for a sort of com- 
munity house, librar~ and farm sehool, 
on condition that they be paid 4% in- 
terest on it as long as either of them 
lived. 





It might not be amiss for nursery 
men to consider the advisability of 
selling their products 

Nursery Grades on basis of quality 
rather than price. 

If any agricultural product needs 
standardization it is nursery stock. 
Price means nothing. A poor tree at 
a lew cost is a costly purchase at 
any price, When nurseries make sales 
on a quality basis not only will their 
business advance in esteem and stand- 
ing, but orchard growing in general 
will. take on new life. Let people 


“know when buying cheap trees that 


they are getting poor trees; also let 
them know that a geod tree, grafted 
on high quality roots, and grown to 
reasonable age, is worth many times 
what another tree grown in common 
practice is worth. In no respect is 
education. more needed than when 
buying trees to start an orchard. 





Too much gold, too large a surplus 
in banks, may cause inflation! That’s 
what some conservative 
experts now fear. They 
say the United States 
is in for such a boom 
that business will be too prosperous. 
If foreigners pay what they owe 
Americans, this may’ even prove true. 


The Boom 
in Business 





France has joined England in de- 
claring cotton contraband and liable 


to con fis cation 

Strong Position when intended for 
of Cotton the German or 
Austrian market. 


This merely is an attempt to make 
“legal” the policy England has prac- 
ticed ever since the war began. The 
United States government wiil pro- 
test, and may be trusted to do every- 
thing possible to insure the rights of 
American ‘eotton growers in all for- 
eign markets. For the past six months 
little cotton has reached the Teutons. 
The consumption of cotton for war 
purposes, added to jts normal use at 
home and abroad, may be trusted to 
use. up every bale of ‘old cotton and 
most of the comparatively short 1915 
crop before 1916 cotton can come 
onto the market. The economic po- 
sition of American cotton, therefore, 
is stronger today than for several 
years, Prices ought to advance grad- 
ually, as the trade comes to realize 
the strong position of cotton. Users 
of cotton fiber or of cottonseed prod- 
ucts may well buy now freely before 
values go higher. 





The use of dynamite in farming 
steadily increases each year. Thou- 
sands of farmers them- 


Safe. Use of selves have learned to 
Dynamite use this aid in land 
building, ditching, tree 


planting and land cleaning. Out of 
this experience have come many ar- 
ticles by users of dynamite as to 
methods of handling. Unfortunately, 
the writers do not always descirbe 
their methods as carefully as the im- 
portance demands. In a recent ar- 
ticle in a farm paper a writer said: 
“To attach a fuse, place one end in 
the cap and force it down to the 
primer.” The word “force” has no 
business anywhere near the word 
“cap” except in a warning not to use 
it. The same writer says: “After the 
cap is set crimp it near the top.” 
Which is the top? This same writer 
advises not to inspect the work think- 


gone out 
least 20 have expired. That 
is bad advice. When a fuse fails to 


fire a charge in a minute or two the 
wder train is 


8 


is slowly traveling to a point where 
the powder train is again taken up. 
It may do this in one minute or one 
hour, Many of the accidents in using 
dynamite have resulted from inspec- 
tion of presumed misfires. Better a 
half day than run a risk. We can- 
not be too careful in handling and 
using dynamite. 





The weather clerk has been espe- 
cially liberal this summer with his 
supply of rain. In 
Streams Need fact, so much so that 
Dredging great damage has 
come from cloud- 
bursts, swollen streams and flooded 
areas. Sections of eastern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania suffered partic- 
ularly. It is noticeable that the 
greatest damage to farm lands oc- 
curred along shallow streams or 
rivers, which are clogged with sand, 
reeds or little islands. Bushes grow- 
ing in the shallow places catch and 
hold, as a sort of breakwater, debris 
floating down stream in time of a 
freshet. Naturally, the rushing water 
in its fury to pass on, swings out 
over the farmer’s land, taking every- 
thing before it in its circular path. 
Several of the big freshets came 
while the wheat was in shock pre- 
vious to threshing. Whole fields along 
the river banks were swept away. No 
political pull will regulate the actions 
of the weather man, but the state can 
beat him at his own game by keep- 
ing the stream channels dredged and 
the sand bars removed. Much of this 
summer’s loss would have been avoid- 
ed if the water had been able to flow 
down stream in its proper course. 





It is the small gathering properly 
conducted at the home of some farm- 
er that affords great- 
Support the est opportunity for 
Small Clubs local improvement and 
brings up “he boys 
and girls to enter well prepared 
into affairs of large seope. State, 
county and local agricultural asso- 
ciations have grown so fast in the last 
few years that farm leaders are apt 
to think nothing more is necessary. 
This is not so. Small farmers’ clubs 
are needed now more than _ ever. 
Realizing this, Professor C. R. Tit- 
low, director of agricultural exten- 
sion in West Virginia, has developed 
the farmers’ reading circle idea in his 
state. A number of circles have been 
organized. The New York college of 
agriculture has been urging the for- 
mation of similar clubs for several 
years. This movement deserves spe- 
cial commendation for its educational 
and social features. Other states 
might do well to develop this’ small 
club idea to a greater extent than at 
present. 





The Chicken Is Highly Resistant to 
the typhoid organism, In recent med- 
ical experiments, it not only failed to 
take the disease, but it could not be 
made a carrier of infection either by 
feeding the organism or by direct in- 
oculation. Sufficient work has not been 
done, however, to guarantee that these 
conclusions are invariabiy correct. 





Fertility Insurance—Small grain, 
clover and grass, with all the manure 
I can get, is the only method I have 
for keeping up the fertility of my 
corn land.—[J. F. Ross. 


AURAL 


Cave Men 


may be found today as well 
as untold ages ago. They are 
cave men so far as utilizing 
inexpensive, yet practicable 
means of preserving from frost 
fruits and vegetables pending 
the marketing thereof. Next 
week, September 4, American 
Agriculturist will tell how 
some of these practical farm- 
ers construct and use caves 
and side-hill pits; cool in sum- 
mer, warm-in winter. ‘‘I have 
such a cave, in use for the past 
40 years,’’ says Charles F. 
Struble of New Jersey. He 
and others will tell how to 
easily care for perishable prod- 
ute and 


Secure Ample Protection 

















What Shall She Do? 


I and my little girl are alone on 
large farm that has been left me. Ther 
is a small mortgage on the place, but 
the farm is well stocked and in fai; 
condition. My husband and I have been 
10 years on this farm. The stock and 
farm implements we have now woulg 
clear the farm of the mortgage if sojq 
My husband had a lingering illness anj 
for the last two years I have had the 
entire management of the farm. I am 
30 years old and. in normal health. | 
have always wanted to take a trainine 
course in some hospital for nurses. yy 
mother when living would not hear of 
it. rsa my problem is this: Would it 
be right for me to put the care of my 
little girl, age eight, in another's keep. 
ing and take my course in a hospital or 
stay on the farm and run it myseif with 
hired help? I know my little girl would 
not receive as good care as I give her, 
{New York Mother. 

It is certain that if this problem 
were referred to 100 or 1000 of our 
readers, there would be great diver- 
sity in views expressed. Some would 
say, “certainly, place the little girl 
in other hands and take your hospi- 
tal course if your heart and soul are 
honestly pointed in that direction.” 
Others would say, “your first duty 
as well as your greatest joy will be in 
looking after your little girl.”” While 
I recognize that several arguments 
could be strongly advanced in favor 
of the first position, yet I favor the 
second course. Maybe it is the farm 
spirit in my blood that favors the 
farm. 

If this correspondent were alone in 
the world, were without a home or 
responsibilities, then I would not hes- 
itate in saying, ‘“‘go and do what you 
most like to do.” It is different in 
this case. This young woman has a 
large farm that belongs to her. Farm- 
ing is a splendid occupation for 
women. Thousands and thousands of 
women are operating farms success- 


fully and honorably. Being a trained : 


nurse, in my opinion, is not as great 
a work or calling as operating a 
farm. What more delightful expe- 
rience is open to a woman than to 
manage a farm, for this young woman 
to gradually pay off this debt and to 
provide a home in the country for her 
young daughter who from now on 
will steadily grow into womanhood? 
A nurse’s work is hard, trying and 
not particularly fruitful of rewards, 
It would mean practically a separa- 
tion from the child. 

Contrast this situation of mother 
and daughter, together year in and 
year out on the farm, working to- 


gether, studying together, planning 
the future together. Think too, that 
this farm which has been inherited 


might go to pieces if the mother were 
tc leave it and in a few years there 
would be little left as a patrimony 
for the child. On the other hand, 
by remaining on this farm, improv- 
ing it, paying off the debt, not only 
the farm but the child’s life could 
be greatly enriched so that as other 
years come on there will be a good 
home for the mother in her advanc- 
ing years and a splendid inheritance 
for the little daughter when she 
reaches womanhood. 

This is the way I feel abou this 
question that has been put up to me. 
Others may differ. I want, however, 
to repeat that I think the place for 
parents and children is living to- 
gether and not to be separated, and 
and that the best place for parents 
and children is in the country on the 
farm.—[C. W. B. 





Breeders Get Returns—Already 
members of the Cayuga county breed- 
ers’ association are beginning t0 
realize the benefits of their organ- 


4zation. Since March, 1915, the 
date of their organization, ovcr 
$5000 has been brought to them 


through the publicity of the Cayuga 
farm bureau under direction of J. R. 
Teall. Returns from such a movement 
seldom come so soon, and those con- 
rected with the organization have 
reason to feel proud. The breeders 
to whom purchasers have been sent 
are: Charles Hornburg and Frank 
Culver of Cato, B. B. Andrews of 
Weedsport, Van Doren ‘Brothers of 
Lysander, Otto Post of Ensenore and 
L. L. Cogshall of Locke. 


Consent of Wife—R. M., Michigan: 
Can a man sell his real estate with- 
out the consent of his wife? He can- 
not pass a good title to same unless 
she signs the deed,» 
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Don’t Trust Verbal Agreement 

If I put my real estate into the hands 
of an agent to sell can I take it out any 
time I want to and it not cost me any- 
thing unless they sell it.—-(L.. W. 

It depends entirely upon the con- 
tract. We have discussed very fully 
jn recent issues some of the various 
forms of contracts in use—good, in- 
different and bad. You want to be 
sure that the agreement you make is 
printed or written, also that it has 
exactly the above effect. Otherwise 
you may find yourself in costly 
trouble, Keep a copy of the contract 
after you have entered into it. Better 
have your local lawyer look it over. 


Sundry Helps 


An inquirer is advised to go to his 
postmaster and insist that he take 
the necessary steps toward collecting 
insurance on the lost parcel sent by 
insured parcel post, or that he pro- 
duce papers showing delivery of same 
to the party addressed. If the post- 
master won’t do this, write to the 
third postmaster-general, Washing- 
ton, D C, stating your case in full, 
giving name of your local postmas- 
ter who refuses to assist you. 
jnsurance must be paid if parcel is 


lost. 





Signing advance orders for a book 
to be written about one’s township or 
county, is apt to lead to dissatisfac- 
tion. The signature to such orders is 
usually obtained by slick agents who 
can “talk the paint off a barn door,” 
but who exaggerate the prospectus. 
When the books are delivered, it may 
be difficult for the subscriber to prove 
he was imposed upon. The best plan 
is not to go into such schemes, After 
the book is out, if you like it will be 
time enough to buy it. 


F. E. G. is informed that there 
seems to be no postal law to prevent 
sending circulars or letters by mail 
soliciting orders for intoxicating li- 
quors. Where such sales conflict with 
a state law they are illegal. A simple 
way of avoiding any trouble on this 
score is to leave the stuff alone. 





We are unable to give F. L. M. the 
address of any cure for rheumatism. 
We do not accept the advertising of 
rheumatic cures-of any kind, and can- 
not recommend any cure atall. If your 
family physician cannot help you, he 
may advise some specialist of repute. 
This disease has many aspects and 
a diet, treatment, drug, or method of 
life which helps one may not benefit 
another. 








W. A. B. is warned not to send a 
fee of $5 or any other larger or small- 
er amount for tracing his ancestry to 
estates in chancery, or to rich men 
who have died. That is an old trick 
for extracting advance fees. 


J. S. sent $10 for a patent medi- 
cine which proved to be of no bene- 
fit to him. We do not know how you 
can get your money back, unless you 
can prove fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion, or produce a guarantee or con- 
tract whereby the seller is obligated 
tc refund, Even then, how can you get 
it unless they are willing to return it? 
Did you ever hear of suth a refund 
by any medicine scheme? 


One scheme to catch your $10 is a 
“membership” in the so-called Inter- 
National auto league. It represents 
that it can sell to its members cheaper 
than they can buy elsewhere. [If it 
can sell goods cheaper than others, 
Why doesn’t it do so instead of trying 
to sell “memberships” at $10 per? 
When asked for reference, it wrote 
that some of its members “are men 
of wealth and great -business cares, 
and don’t approve of us using their 
flames.” We are suspicious of any 
of these schemes that demand a.mem- 
bership fee in advance. 


Complaints reach us occasionally 
from farmers who are obliged to pay 
Some fee perquisite or commission to 
@ director, officer or employee of a 
bank in order to get a loan. So far 
88 national banks are concerned, the 
ederal reserve law absolutely pro- 
hibits that practice. ‘The penalty is 
Very grievous. The matter has been 
‘arefully considered bythe federal re- 





re board, and its counsel sums up 


That. 


BUREAU 


the subject in these words: “In no 
case should compensation be received 
by such director, ofticer or employee 
from a third party for services ren- 
dered in his official capacity when such 
compensation results from the trans- 
.action between such third party and 
a member bank.” 


Successful Effort 


I have received pay from the rail- 
road for overcharge claim in full. I 
thank you very much for the inter- 
est you have taken in my case.— 
[Frank Herman, Manistee County, 
Mich, 





I am writing to let you know that 
I have received a registered letter 
this morning from Charles Cluthe & 
Sons, returning the $15 I had paid 
them for a truss which proved to be 
unsatisfactory, and which I returned 
to them. I know that I have only 
you to thank for it.—[S. H. Bates, 
Barrowsville. 


I have just received check paying 
for the 15 barrels of apples shipped to 
Chicago last fall. Thank you for get- 
ting the commission company to set- 
tle this account.—[A. E. Hilton, Lee- 
lanau County, Mich. 


I received through your influence 
$8 refund from the Schuiling rupture 
institute, which I had been trying to 
collect for over a year. I thank you 
very much for your assistance, Orange 
Judd Service Bureau is certainly a 
great help to your subscribers.—[G. 


County Agents Big Service 


At a recent conference in Morgan- 
town, W Va, the county farm bu- 
reau agents of the state discussed 
methods of aiding the farmers in 
their respective communities. Care- 
fully compiled figures show that the 
direct benefit to agricultural interests 
of the state during 1915 was over 
$270,000 in terms of cash _ value. 
Funds are now available to provide 
half the salary for agents in 28 
counties. The demonstration force in 
West Virginia has worked under sev- 
eral handicaps this year. Compara- 
tively few farmers have really under- 
stood the aims and scope of the 
work. The agents have been mostly 
new in their work, while dependence 
on voluntary subscriptions for local 
aid has been a drawback to large 
scale operations. Then, too, lack of 
authoritative information has neces- 
sitated considerable study by the 
county agents in order to ascertain 
the best local farm practices, 

State Agent Nat T. Frame reports 
five counties have had agents during 
12 months, four 10 months, four eight 
to 9% months, six six months and 
four during four months. The work 
accomplished during 1914 is briefly 
summarized as follows: Miles trav- 
eled by agents (much on horseback) 
65,411, farm visits 8735, meetings held 
1143, attendance at meetings 62,432, 
newspaper articles prepared 459, and 
letters sent out 27,709. Soil improve- 
ment demonstrations supervised by 
county agents show that 539 acres 
were tile drained, 10,986 acres treated 
with lime at the rate of 100 pounds 
to the acre, 9408 with acid phosphate 
at 320 pounds to the acre, 428 tons 
manure saved by extra care, 2205 
acres of legumes and 613 acres of 
other cover crops turned under. Field 
crops, live stock and miscellaneous 
work supervised by the agents shows 
an equally big effort. See Page 6. 


Filling the Silo.for Winter Feed 
[From Page 3.] 

outside or next to the wall, by keep- 
ing one foot alongside the wall, fol- 
lowing with the other. This opera- 
tion is done for every 8 to 10 inches 
of silage put in, so as to be sure 
there are no loose places to let in air. 
Then I find it a good plan to tramp 
it good all over for every foot of 
silage put ini. The better the packing 
is done the better the silage will 
keep. 

If inside distributer is used, the j 
tramping can be done as the silage is 
distributed, the man in the silo sim- 
ply carrying the pipe before him 
and putting the silage right where 
he wants it, mixing the silage very 
evenly, much better than by hand. I 
have known some farmers to put two 
and three men in the silo to keep the 








as one man can do the work if 
he is any good. 
Refilling the Silo 


By refilling, I mean that after 10 
days to two weeks after the silo has 
been filled, a 12x30-foot silo will set- 
tle from 6 to 10 feet, much depend- 
ing on how good a job was done in 
packing the silage during the filling. 
But no matter how good the job was 
done on the first filling, by the time 
it is refilled it will hold from 12 to 24 
loads of corn. I wish to say that 4 
to S8 feet of silage left in the bottom 
of a 12x30-foot silo after spring feed- 
ing is a great insurance for feed in 
late summer and fall. This is by no 
means a small factor, as it makes 
the cheapest and best feed that can 
be got before the cow, after the feed 
in pasture becomes short. 

Some farmers seem to think that 
it costs too much to refill the silo, 
but this is not so, as the returns of 
the feeding value of the silage left 
over, if only 4 feet, will pay in in- 
creased milk for refilling. It is thought 
that too much of the silage will spoil 
during the summer, but this is not 
so, as I have never known of more 
than 4 or 5 inches off the top spoiling. 


Refilling the silo means that after 
the filled silo has settled for 10 days 
or two weeks, if corn is left, it is well 
to get busy and refill. I know that if 
a progressive, up-to-date farmer re- 
fills his silo once, that he will never 
go without having it refilled. 

All I wish to say is for farmers to 
get together and co-operate with 
one another in this work, as in union 
there is strength. Do not go out of 
the neighborhood to get help; get it 
at home, from your neighbors, and 
in turn help them, and above all, re- 
member never to buy a machine to 
do your own silo filling unless you 
have had experience, and thoroughly 
understand the work. 

It is much better to hire an expe- 
rienced man that you know is oper- 
ating a good machine, as he knows 
what to do to keep you and your 
men busy, and if something goes 
wrong with the machine he will find 
the trouble and fix it up before you 
would know where to find the trouble. 
I think I know as I cut my eye teeth 
in learning how to operate a silage 
cutter and filling the silo. It has cost 
me $100 to fill a 12x30-foot silo. I 
have also filled one for $35, which is 
quite a difference. 

















New York 


Greatest Interests 


ENTRIES 


Horse Show Sept. 2 
Farm Horse Aug. 28 
Cattle Aug. 25 
Sheep Aug. 25 
Swine Aug. 25 
Poultry Aug. 25 


Exposition 


Agricultural and Industrial. 


WRITE FOR PRIZE LIST 


State F air | 








Represents 
of Empire State. 


Attractions—Highest Class in the World 


CLOSE: 


Dogs Sept. 1 
Farm Products Sept. 4 
Fruits Sept. 4 
Flowers Sept. 4 
Domestic Sept. 4 
Dairy Aug. 28 





Conway’s Concert Band. World Renowned Aviator. 
Grand Circuit Races. Largest and Best Horse Show. 





SATURDAY’S FEATURE: 
Steeple Chase Over 3 Mile Course. 

















Syracuse, September 13-18, 1915 











SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Telis all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints 
fading, chalking and peeling. Valuable information 
free to you, with Sample Color Vards. Write me. DO 
IT NOW. I can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Breoklyn, §.¥. 








silage packed, but this is not neces- 














PACTORY CLEARING GALE —« limited 
butber of old models of various makes, 67 to 612. 
A few good second-hand wheels, taken im trade 

vur retail stores, 63 to 6 Lf you 
want & bargain write at once 

Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parta, @oter 
iy cycle Supplies of all cease half ~eval pris, Oo net buy 

unc you get our catalog and offers. Wrie a 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT.N-76 CHICAGO 











WELL *avs° WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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When You Write American Asriculturtst 


Our advertisers like to 
Advertisers So = S* = 


Diies come from. 





Makes the load easier for your horse—less 


strain on the harness. 


The mica does it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Principal Stations 


MICA AXL 
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While Quince Tree 
=) AMOS TUCKER, PERRY COUNTY, 0 
Im one corner of our garden is a 
uince tree, now over 20 years of 
‘It is the only tree of this kind 
of fruit we have. The tree requires 
ittle attention, and seems never to 































































































It is a constant 
and its big, rich, golden- 
-. tinted fruit is always in demand. 
3 Each year when the fruit is har- 
\Vested, several glass jars are put up 
to delight the palates of the family 
jJater in the year. Often apples and 
quinces are mixed, half and half, and 
-* this mixture is canned in giass jars. 
The combination is delicious, These 
"words are written in favor of the 
_guince. We read so much about other 
tree fruits but I want to urge the 
merits of the quince; not as a com- 
mercial crop, but a few trees, one or 
~~ two, anyway, for family use on the 
'» farm. If you do not have one grow- 
ing in the garden, yard or orchard, 
do not let another year pass by be- 
‘fore meeting this loss, 


‘ New State Veterinarian 
CLARENCE METTERS 


. Dr A. 8. Cooley of Cleveland was 
elected state veterinarian at the meet- 
of the Ohio state board of agri- 
ture, recently to succeed Dr Paul 
# Fischer, who has resigned after many 
+: ears’ service, to engage in the manu- 
¥ ture of hog cholera serum. Dr 
Wooley was not really a candidate 
- 9 the place but the board decided 
~ that he was the very best man to 
Carry on this important work of the 
new board. Sec Dunlap said that 
the selection of Dr Cooley was 
really the case of the job seeking the 
* Man, rather than the man seeking 
the job. Dr Cooley entered upon his 
work at once. 
/ James W. Fleming, assistant secre- 
,» Was; by action of the board, 
laced in: direct management of the 
state fair which opens at Columbus 
August 30, reporting direct to the 
board. He has had many years’ ex- 
‘Perience in the position. Mr Fleming 
me been offered the position of secre- 
‘ of' the Keystone fair association, 
hich-has just been formed at Har- 
burg, Pa, where it is planned to 
4 tablish a $2,000,000 fair grounds. 
4 rry CC. Holbrook, a Columbus 
Sal > hitect who designed all of the 
oa buildings at Columbus, has been 
¥ ected to prepare plans for the 
Idings at Harrisburg. Mr Fleming 
the matter under consideration, 
Spoush he told the Keystone fair 
cials that under no circumstances 
uld he leave Ohio until after the 
‘ of the Ohio state fair. 
' Every indication points to the finest 
stock exhibit ever held in Ohio. 
Mntries in the sheep classes exceed 
< y more than 400 those of last year. 
y 312 pers of swine have been 
en as compared with 298 last 
r. Present indications are that 
ere may be a slight falling off in 
" the entries of cattle owing to the foot 
Bis: ‘and mouth disease. Special cars will 
_ » be used at the state fair so that there 
' will: be no danger on account of the 
e. Veterinarians will be on 
duty day and night to see that all live 
stock is properly cared for. 
The horse entries will exceed 800, 
fan increase of over $100 over 1914. 
’ Great preparations are being made 
r the horse show, which will take 
for. three nights of the fair. 
ie entries for the horse’ show in- 
®@ludé saddie, high school and trick 
ty many from. outside the state. 
day, August 30,. willbe ladies’ 
ki all ladies being admitted free. 
~ Wuesday will be Columbus day, with 
\ special attractions under the direction 
of the Columbus chamber of com- 
©. One of the amusement fea- 
will be a contest of Charles 
sg imitators, with a prize of $50 


# “mere 
a & the winner. 
cab 
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‘+ Wednesday will be grange day and 
e@ most elaborate program ever pre- 
ed for the state fair has been ar- 
, Thursday will be governor’s 
y, when Gov Willis will ad- 
the grange and the people gen- 
Friday will be childrens’ day, 
all children of the state admitted 
Soldiers of the civil war will 
be admitted free on Friday. 
One large building with 40,000 
yuare feet of floor space has been set 
de for the automobile show and 
hi P mises to be one of the greatest 
lisplays of autos ever held in the 
te.. All of the leading manufac- 
ers will show the 1916 models. The 
d of agriculture has this year 
de a special concession to auto 
wnerg, by abolishing the 50-cent fee 
nerly required for an automobile 
fo enter the fair grounds. Ample 
: ing facilities will be provided for 
utos of visitors. 


Se will -be shown in 


bers\in the machiery ex- 
é yot ground and 
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for the machinery. Ample space has 
been provided for actual demonstra- 
tion of the work of the farm tractors. 


“Take in the State Fair 


Although the new state board of 
agriculture has been handicapped by 
the lateness of the hour at which 
they took charge of the Ohio State 
fair, they. have put so much energy 
and enthusiasm and steam into the 
venture that the state fair of 1915 
promises to be the best on record. 
The prizes offered are liberal, and it 
is believed that larger exhibits will 
be placed this year than ever before. 
The management is determined that 
every courtesy will be extended to 
exhibitors and visitors. Theretofore 
there has existed a good deal of fric- 
tion between exhibitors and the 
management. That, however, will be 
eliminated under the new manage- 
ment. Friction has existed between 
health authorities of the state and 
the state fair management, but the 
new board took these problems up 
with the board of health at once ané 
all matters have been satisfactorily 
arranged between these two sets of 
officials. 

Not only has the- fair promised 
exceptional exhibits this year, but in 
lines of education, entertainment 
and amusement visitors will be amply 
repaid by attending. -If the weather 
is to any degree at all favorable not 
only should the attendance be larger, 
but the value to those taking in the 
fair should be immense. 

The progressive, up-to-date farmer 
will find the state fair the best insti- 
tution in the state for learning of 
new methods, for studying new lines 
of machinery, for picking up new 
ideas that will help him in his work. 
A day or two at the fair will prove 
an investment that will bring in rich 
returns every day of the year. 

Plan now to attend. 

Friends and visitors are invited to 
leave their parcels, their lunches, or 
any other packages at American 
Agriculturist building, where a free 
check room is_ provided. Lunch 
tables, chairs and other conveniences 
are provided, so that everyone attend- 
ing may spend the day with pleasure 
and comfort. 

We urge again—take 
and make your headquarters 
American Agriculturist building, 


in the fair, 
at 


Crops and Prices 
H., WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

Threshing has been begun again 
after two weeks of stoppage on 
account of wet weather. Most of the 
grain stood in shock. ‘There is much 
damaged grain, but where the straw 
stood up when cut and the bundles 
were well shocked and capped with 
sheaves well spread the grain is not 
much damaged. Where the straw 
was blown down the sheaves were 
crooked and it was difficult to set 
them up straight in shock. Such 
leaning bundles in shocks were wet 
through by rain and the grain is 
damaged. Two weeks of good 
weather will be sufficient to thresh out 
all of the grain; machines are quite 
numerous, 

There has been a great growth of 
corn fodder, in many fields to the 
hight of 10 to 14 feet. Ears setting 
well in most fields, as noticed in pass- 
ing over about 40 miles of roads 
within the county. One thing very 
noticeable is that much of the pollen 
has been washed from the tassels by 
the heavy and frequent rainfalls. 
This may prévent many ears of corn 
from being well filled with grain. 
There is much late planted corn 
which is now beginning to tassel. It, 
like all others, has a very stocky 
stalk. In some of the back uplands, 
where water stood for several weeks 
in pools, the corn is a thin stand, and 
in other fields very short, with the 
weeds as high as the corn. With 
good weather now and diligent work 
the weeds may be destroyed and a 
fair crop of corn secured. 

A good growth of clover and alfalfa 
is mow ready to cut. Millet sown 
during July has grown well. Pros- 
pects are that there will be more good 
feed in corn fodder and late made 
hay than there was in 1914. Parcture 
grasses good growth. The supply of 
potatoes and other vegetables will be 
much larger than for many years, 
Apples and peaches are abundant. 
Wheat selling at $1.10, corn 75 cents, 
oats, old, cents a bushel, potatoes 
45 cents, hay $18 a ton for old, $12 for 
new. There will not be a large 
supply of good bright straw. No 
demand for damaged and moldy 
wheat and oats, 





Scioto Marsh Onions are this year 
conspicuous by their absence so far 
az a normal crop is concerned. As 
already noted in American Agricul- 
turist, growers have sustained heavy 
losses by reason of the floods which 
came earlier in the summer. Well 
posted people express the belief that 
no onions will be shipped from Ken- 
ton this season. Bearing on the 
heavy losses a recent letter from 
Henry Price says: “On our own farm 
we have left our onion storage build- 
ing with 25,000 empty crates on hand. 





il buildings have been set apart If 
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growers without storage believe as 
we do, that it will be a good storage 
year, will be glad to make a co-oper- 
ative effort for handling onions. 
Fields are cleaned as result of floods; 
were just ready to lay the onions by, 
and in days some white stock 
would have been pulled. Every 
marsh farmer must buy feed for his 
stock. 

Haying Late—Farmers are getting 
in their hay from two to four weeks 
late in Tuscarawas Co. The harvest 
season has been very unsatisfactory 
because of frequent rains. Wheat in 
shock is in very poor condition on 
this account, although the yield was 
generally satisfactory. Oats is a big 
crop this year. Fruit and potatoes 
promise well. 

Corn Weedy—Cornfields generally 
throughout Muskingum Co show more 
weeds than for many years past. The 
excessive rains kept the ground -so 
wet that cultivation was impossible 
for weeks. Potatoes have madé a 
good crop; wheat and oats are thresh- 
ing out well, 

Franklin Co Prices—There is a 
great difference in prices of. vege- 
tables as reported from places not 
more than 12 miles apart in this sec- 
tion, and strange as it may appear, 
the lower prices are found right in 
the street market places of Columbus. 
People come from towns 10 and 12 
miies away on the interurban street 
cars, buy in this market and carry 
to their homes in baskets this prod- 
uce. The gardeners can sell on the 
great market places in cities of 200,- 
000 inhabitants much larger quanti- 
ties than they can in the small towns 
and make larger profits on their 
acreage than when they confine their 
sales to the small towns or villages.— 
[H. W. Phelps. 

Damage to Onion Crop, as earlier 
reported in American Agriculturist, 
has not been overestimated. The 4000 
acres in this part of the state should 
have made 3000- cars onions. I now 
believe (Aug 12) 20 to 25 cars will be 
shipped from Hardin county.— 
[J. B. S., MeGuffey, O. 

Clark County Fair—Plenty of rain 
in Clark Co at this time. Corn is 
blown down very badly; ground wet. 
It was very hard to save the wheat 
and oats; due to wet weather. In 
this section it is about all in barns. 
Threshing is now in order with a 
good average. Vegetables are plenti- 
ful, apples a good crop. Clark Co 
fair has just closed with good at- 
tendance each day. Saw the best 
horses we have ever had at our fair. 
Stock of every kind was of the highest 
quality. The display of fruits and 
vegetables was the best ever. Roads 
have been wet and muddy.- Some im- 
provements being made. Wheat is $1.02 
p bu, corn 80c p bu, new oats 35c p 
bu, butter 25 to 30c. 

Haying Month Late—Owing to ex- 
cessive rains the harvesting of wheat 
and oats is much delayed in Trum- 
bull Co. Some have threshed wheat 
from field 25 to 38 bus p acre. The 
average yield for Trumbull Co is 
estimated at 28 bus. Oats are now in 
stack, but few threshed. Will yield 
well. New wheat is p bu. 
Farmers are a month late with hay- 
ing. The excessive rains have over- 
come to a considerable extent the 
damage to meadows by the May 27 
frost; will be better than anticipated. 
Pastures are good. Outlook is more 
favorable now for seasonable weather 
so:farmers can finish their harvesting. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Right Training for Farm Youth 


M. J, ABBEY, WEST VIRGINIA 


Our public schools are maintained 
primarily to serve the interests of 
the greatest numbers. The demand 
that subjects be taught which have 
a direct bearing upon the activities 
of life is a natural result of our free 
school system and popular educa- 
tion. The greatest problem before, 
the American people at the present 
time is®to readjust our educational 
system to meet these new demands. 
The new education, or the education 
which will fit young people for the 
duties of life, is coming, but in many 
parts it is coming all too slowly. In 
the meantime, our best young blood 
is being drawn to the city. We can 
expect little else when we examine 
the work which is being done in 
many of our schools. The average 
high school teaches topics, holding up 
ideals which will necessarily leave 
boys and girls to sigh for the city 
life. Who-is to blame for this con- 
dition ? You answer, those who 
make our courses of study. No, it 
is only necessary for the parents, 
taxpayers, and those who have the 
interests of our boys and girls at 
heart, to demand that an education 
that is so old that it is musty be 
supplanted by one that fits for life. 

The city movement can be most 
effectively checked when we give the 
same attention to such subjects 
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peeks American Agriculturist 
as” agriculture, manual tra; 


domestic science and domestic ar 

we are giving to dead languages $-- 
ancient history. Less than 57, 
the boys and girls who enter 
public schools ever take a ¢o| 
course, yet our high school coy 
are arranged to promote the 
ests of this small number, ang th 
95% are sacrificed: At the present 
time teachers are being engage and 
courses of study arranged. Let 

consider the boy and girl who will 
never attend college. 
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Paying County Agent—Under in. 
structions of State Tax Commissione 
Blue the Cabell court rescinded ed 
order fixing a levy of 1c for each $109 
valuation for the purpose of pay:n- 
the salaries to the county agri az,.; 
and the officers of the juvenile co, 
The statute fixes the maximum |; 
at 30 cents and with the 1 cent ley 
Cabell would be levying 31 cents. 7); 
salary of the agri agent will be paiq 
out of the general county fund. , 

More Stock Raised—Stockmen are 
now paying $25 to $30 a head for 
calves and $8 for sheep in this state 
and they report stock in the best cop. 
dition they have ever known. Good 
prices created a greater interest jn 
stock raising than have heretofore 
existed, and the next few years wilj 
see more cattle, hogs and sheep raiseq 
than ever before in the history of the 
state. 

Bees in Orchard—At the semian- 
nual meeting of the Panhandle bee. 
keepers’ assn at the home and apiary 
of L. C. Seabright, on Bridgeport 
pike, near Wheeling, Adam J. Yuhn, 
of Triadelphia, was elected presi- 


dent; 500 colonies were  repre- 
sented. Resolutions of respect were 
adopted for Henry Lewedag, late 


president of the assn. J. A. Hender- 
son of Elm Grove, cited an ex. 
perience he had with the owner of 
an orchard, who objected to having 
bees near his orchard; later the or- 
chardist saw the benefits that re- 
sulted and became himself an ardent 
beekeeper. Various phases of the bee 
industry were discussed and it was 
decided to hold the next meeting the 
third-Tuesday in Apr. 

All About the State—Improvements 
costing about $10,000 to the grounds 
of the W Va state fair association at 
Wheeling have been about completed. 
These improvements are in line with 
an aggressive policy of the new asso- 
ciation, of which George W. Lutz is 
president, and Bert Swartz secretary, 
and which will be continued on an 
even greater scale next year if pres- 
ent plans are carried out. Artistic 
fences of concrete and iron have 
Placed the old wood fences at 
entrance side of the grounds and 
handsome buildings have been erected 
for the ticket offices, the whole pre- 
senting a most beautiful effect. 

Getting Deed—R. C. N., West Vir- 
ginia: A person agreed to purchase 
certain real estate, made a payment 
on account and took a receipt for the 
money paid. Later he paid the bal. 
ance with the understanding the 
seller would give him a deed of the 
property. The seller refused to give 
a deed and the purchaser was 
obliged to pay again. What can he do? 
If he can prove such facts, though it 
may not be easy to do so, he might 
compel the seller to pay him one- 
half of the money he received. He 
should not have paid the money until 
he received the deed. 
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At Cleveland, O, eggs 22@24l4c p 
doz, fowls 15@16c p Ib, apples $2.5) 
@3.25 p bbl, pears 60@70c p bskt, 
green or wax beans 25@30c p % bu, 
beets 25@30c p bu, cabbage 1@1.5/ p 
100 hds, carrots 35@40c p bu, marrow 
beans 4.50@4.75, onions 1@1.25 p 10 
Ibs, white turnips 70c p bu, No 2 red 
wheat 1.10, No 2 yellow corn 85%c. 
No 3 white oats 44c, bran 23.75 p ton, 
middlings 29, *timothy hay 174 !"), 
clover seed 8.50@9.75 p bu, alfa!fa 
10.50@ 11.25, medium unwashed wool 
30 @32c p Ib. 

At Cincinnati, O, No red wheat 
$1.14 p bu, No 2 white corn 80c, bran 
23.50@ 24 p ton, No 2 white oats 4c 
p bu, No 2 rye 1.02, timothy hay 13@ 
17 p ton, clover mixed 12@15, alfalfa 
12@15, navy beans 3@3.25 p bu, 
timothy seed 1.90@3.30, broom corn 
4% @7T%c p lb, unwashed combing 
and delaine wool 27@2%c, green salted 
No 1 hides 17%c, eggs 19@22c p doz 
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fowls 13@14c 3 lb, broilers 15@16 kc, 
spring lambs 5@8c, yearlings 57%, 
sheep 2% @5c, veal calves 7T@liic. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, new potatoes 
$1.50@1.65 p bbl, new cabbage 5))®@ 


60c p bu, peppers 50@75c p bbl, on- 
ions 1@1.25 p bag, spinach 35@4c p 
bu, new carrots 10@15c p bag, green 
corn 75¢c@1.50 p 100, hens 15@1bc P 


lb, broilers 19@20c, spring ducks 19 
@l16c, geese 10@12c, eggs 22@25c Pp 
doz, apples 2@2.50 p bbl, huckleber- 
ries 2@3 p cra, plums 1@1.50 p bu. 
No 2 yellow corn 87@88c, No 2 white 
oats 65@66c, timothy hay 18@2! p 
‘ton, new clover 14.50@17, mixed 18.50, 
rye straw 9.50, oats and wheat 8.50, 
29@36, bran ~25@ 26.50. 
1 
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Leaf Tobacco 
‘. 2 


Leaf Tobacco Harvest Under Way 

Harvesting of the leaf tobacco crop 
has begun in earnest in most of the 
jmportant sections. Some of the 
tobacco Which has been held back by 
the cold, rainy weather throughout 
the growing season has been benefited 
greatly during the last two weeks of 
sunshine, and will give a better yield 
than growers dared to hope. Gen- 
erally, however, the crop this year is 
very uneven, and this is particularly 
true in the Connecticut valley. Many 
fields look unusually well in that sec- 
tion, and likewise many fields look 
unusually poor. The acreage in that 
section was increased this year, but 
the total yield is not expected to be 
up to normal. 

In Wisconsin hardly more than 50% 
of the crop at this date would com- 
are favorably with other seasons, 
although recent sunshine has helpea 
mature the fields that showed medium 
size two weeks ago Growers have 
been able to cultivate some of the 
fields for the first time in weeks and 
the crop is bound to make a response. 
If frost will hold off, the crop will be 
good, but it will be ‘also from two to 
three W eeks late. The tobacco crop 
in New York state is expected to be 
rather below the normal in size, but 
much of it shows splendid quality. 
The acreage has been reduced, and 
the season has been very unfavorable. 
Warm sunshine would help the crop, 
however, up to normal. 

In Lancaster county, Pa, the crop 
generally shows up well, although 
here and there the wet season has 
done irreparable damage. The acre- 
age was cut slightly this year, but the 
yield is expected to be almost up to 
that of 1914. In this section this year 
an interesting experiment has been 
carried out at the Pennsylvania state 
college experiment station under: the 
direction of Dr W. W, ‘Garner and 
Otto Olson. Tobacco has been grown 
from plants which analyze a low 
percentage of nicotine, and the results 
show that the nicotine content in 
three years of selection has been re- 
duced from 3% to 13-10%, with no 


change appreciable in the flavor of 
the tobacco. 
The Ohio leaf tobacco trop this 


year approaches the harvest season 
with a favorable outlook generally. 
Many splendid crops are in sight, and, 
while there is some poor tobacco, the 
general results throughout the section 
are expected to be satisfactory. 

Exports of unmanufactured to- 
bacco from the U S during year ended 
June 30 were $9,500,000 less in value 
than for year ago, decreasing from 
$54,000,000 to $44,500,000. Exports of 
unmanufactured leaf tobacco for 
June show an increase, however, from 
$4,300,000 in 1914 to $4,500,000. 

Tobacco harvest in full swing. On 
the whole growth has been very good 
in this locality, with ocwasionally a 
small place of off color and stunted 
on good land. Cannot account for 
these conditions. Quite a number of 
crops sold at around 20c in the 
bdle.—[H. W. C., East Granby, Ct. 

I have 40 acres of shade grown this 
year, as good as I have ever grown. 
First and second primings are com- 
plete.—[J. W. A., Avon, Ct. 

Tobacco grows healthy and fast, 
but does not have the spread it usu- 
ally has. Little, so far, has been cut, 
and the next few weeks may bring it 
out better than we think. No buyers, 
around this section and no prices 
talked of. —[W. L. F., Ephrata, Pa. 

Tobacco harvest is under way, but 
tobacco in town of Horsehead is not 
up to the average or to the expecta- 
tions of the growers owing to the 
extreme wet weather and lack of sun- 


shine during the growing period. 
There is no talk of prices or even 
inquiry about the tobacco as yet. 


The growers think they should receive 
lic p Ib for 1915 crop.—[J. C. M. 

The tobacco harvest is now .com- 
mencing. The crop is generally un- 
even, with lots of nice tobacco mixed 
in. Unless frost or damaging. storms 
should come, the crop will be a suc- 
cess for this year. Some sales re- 
ported at 18@24c p lb.—[C. H. G., 
Enfield, Ct. 

The condition of the Lancaster Co 
tobacco crop is good. Harvest just 
Starting of seedleaf. Havana all 
away and a very good crop. No talk 
of prices as yet, though some very 
badly hail cut has been contracted 
for + 54%c p Ib stripped and baled.— 
[J. F. W., Lancaster Co, Pa. 


Losses in the Onion Crop 


{From Page 7.] 

about 250 bus p acre; growers refus- 
ing 30c bid; onions mostly grown 
. sets.—[Schilder Bros, Ross 
0, O. 

Onions too poor to hold; thrip and 
blight. Bid price S0c—{H. A. 8., 
Kent, 0. 
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acre. 
ing.—fW. R. Perry, 
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Bid prise 
e Co, O. 

Growers will store for higher prices 
rather than accept 45c now offered. 
Yield in this town about 525 bus p 
acre. Crop poor.—[C. D. B,, Madi- 
son, Lake Co, O. 

No shipping of onions up to third 


week in Aug. Prices undecided. 
Onions small—[(F. E. R., Kent, 
Portage Co, O, 

Referring to 2000 acres under 


onions in Madison Co, N Y, a promi- 


nent grower estimates average yield 
275 ~=bus, Aug 17 bid price /7dc; 


growers inclined to hold. 

The large onion acreage in Wayne 
Co, N Y, promises to show up rather 
indifferently in quality, with a good 
many small ones; no sales yet. 

Onions . damaged by heavy rain, 
causing them to blight, and crop in- 
ferior to that of last year. Bid price 
75c; growers inclined to hold.—[C. 
G,. 8., Chittenango, Madison Co, N Y. 

.Wet ground damaged onion crop 
some; estimated yield 300 bus p acre. 
No price named.—[B. B., Clyde, N Y. 

Owing to wet weather, some grow- 
ers estimated not over half a crop at 
Canastota, Madison Co, N Y. Onions 
will run small, say 106 to 200 bus p 
acre; quality good; no price named. 

A few fancy fields have sold to go 
to store at General bid price 
third week in Aug 40c. Size and 
quality are irregular; average rate of 
yield around 400 bus.—[(Connecticut 
Valley Onion Co, South Deerfield 


Mass. 
Onions medium to _ small; fair 
quality. Price offered about %c p lb. 


[Cor, Deerfield, Mass. 
No price yet; onions mostly de- 


stroyed by rain.—[H. B., Napanee, 
Ind. 

Full acreage; poor yield; no price 
yet.—I[V. F. Kendallville, Ind. 


Crop late in maturing and blighting 
around Wayland, Allegan Co, Mich, 
and needs two or three weeks of 
favorable weather. 


New York State Apple Law 


Many readers have asked where 
they may obtain a copy of the state 
regulations in reference to packing 
New York apples in closed packages. 
The New York standard apple grad- 
ing law is given -below in full. To 
avoid mistakes by orchard foremen 
and others it would be advisable to 
cut this out and paste prominently 
in the packing house, 


Section 262. That the standard grades 
or classes for apples grown in this state 
when packed in closed packages shall be 
as follows: 

First: “New York standard fancy 
grade” shall consist of apples of one 
variety, which are well grown speci- 
mens hand-picked, properly packed, of 
good color for the variety, normal shape, 
free from from dirt, diseases, insect and 
fungcus injury, bruises and other defec 
except such as are necessarily caused in 
the operation of packing; or apples of 
one variety «vnich are not more than 5% 
below the foregoing specifications on a 
combination of all defects or 2% on any 
single defect. 

Second: “New York standard A 
grade” shall consist of apples of one 
variety which are well grown speci- 
mens, hand-picked, properly packed, nor- 
mal shape, practically free from dirt, 
diseases insect and fungous injury, 
bruises and other defects except such as 
are necessarily caused in the operation 
of packing; or apples of one variety 
which are not more than 10% below the 
foregoing specifications on a combina- 
tion of all defects or 5% on any single 
defect. No apples in this grade shall 
show less than 33 1-3% of good color 
for the variety. 

Third: “New York standard B grade” 

shall consist of apples of one variety 
which are well matured, hand-picked, 
properly packed, practically normal 
shape, practically free from dirt, dis- 
eases, inseét and fungous injury: or 
apples of one variety which are not more 
than 15% below the foregoing specifica- 
tions on a combination of all defects or 
5% on any single defect. 

Fourth: “Ungraded.” Apples not 
conforming to the foregoing specifica- 
tions of rrade, or, if conforming, are 
not branded in accordance therewith, 
shall be classed as ungraded and so 
branded. The minimum size of the fruit 
in the package shall also be branded 
upon it as hereinafter specified and in 
addition to the other marks hereinafter 
required. 

The marks indicating grade as above 
prescribed may be accompanied by any 
other designation of grade or brand if 
that designation or brand is not in- 
consistent with or marked more con- 
spiciously than the one of the said four 
marks which is used on the said pack- 

age. Apples packed and branded in ac- 
cordance with the United States law 
approved August 3, 1912, shall be ex- 
empt from the provisions of this act. 

The minimum size of the fruit in all 
classes or grades, including the un- 
graded, shall be determined by taking 
the transverse diameter of the smallest 
fruit in the package at right angles 
to the stem and blossom end. Mini- 
gnum sizes shall be stated in variations 





of a quarter of an inch, like 2 inches, 
2% inches, 2 inches, 2% inches, 3 
inches, 3y% inches, and so on, in ac- 


cordance with the facts. 

Minimum sizes may be designated by 
figures instead of words. he word 
“minimum” may be designated by using 
the abbreviation “min.” 

A tolerance or variation of 5% on size 
shali be allowed in all classes, but 
such 5% shall not be in addition to the 
variations or tolerances for defects pro- 


a > SS eee 





in - gra des “Fancy”, “a” and 
closed package containing 

which, fs grown in the state of New York 
is sold, offered or exposed for 

ed for sale or transported 

y any person shall bear upon 
the outside of one end in plain letters 
and figures the name and address of 
the packer or the person by whose 
authority the apples were packed, and 
the package marked, the true name of 
the variety, the grade or class of the 
applies therein contained and the mini- 
mum size of the fruit in the packages. 
If the true name of the variety shall not 
be known to the packer or the person 


by whose authority the package is 
packed or branded, then such variety 
shall be designated as “unknown.” 


Every package gf apples which is re- 
packed shall bear the name and address 
of the repacker or the name of the per- 
son by whose authority it is repacked 
in place of that of the original packer. 

B) The marks or brands as pre- 
scribed by this act shall be in block 
letters and figures of size of not less 
than 36-point Gothic. 

(C) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son within the state to sell, offer or ex- 
pose for sale, or pack for sale, or trans- 
port for sale apples which are adul- 
terated or misbranded within the mean- 
ing of this act. 

(D) For the purpose of this act 
apples packed in a closed package shall 
be deemed to be misbranded. 


First. If the package shal! fail to 
wer the statements required by this 
act. 

Second. If the package shall be 


falsely branded or shall bear any state- 
ment, .design or device regarding 
such apples which is false or mislead- 
ing, or if the package bears any state- 
ment, design or device, indicating that 
the apples contained therein are a given 
New York “standard grade” and said 
apples when packed or repacked do not 
= to the requirements of such 
grad 

(E) For the purpose of this act 
apples packed in closed packages shall 
be deemed to be adulterated if their 
quality or grade when packed or re- 
packed does not conform to the marks 
upon the package. 

(F) Any person who misbrands or 
adulterates apples within the meaning 
of this act, or who violates any of the 
provisions of this act shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, forfeit and pay to the 
people of the state of New York a sum 
of not less than $25 nor more than $50 
for the first violation and not less than 
$50 nor more than $100 for each sub- 
sequent violation. 

(G) No person shall be prosecuted un- 
der the provisions of this act when he 
can establish satisfactory evidence to 
the effect that he was not a party to the 
packing and grading of such articles 
and had no knowledge that the same 
were misbranded or illegally packed, or 
when he can establish a guaranty, 
signed by the person from whom he re- 
ceived such articles, to the @ffect that the 
same are not adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this act. Said 
guaranty, or said satisfactory evidence, 
to afford protection, shall contain the 
true name and address of the party or 
parties from whom asid articles were 
received, or who made the sale or ship- 
ment of such articles to such person, 

(H) Definitions. The word “person” 
as used herein shall be construed to in- 
clude both the singular end plural, in- 
dividuals, corporations, co-partnerships, 
companies, societies and associations. 
The act, omission or failure of any 
officer, agent, servant or employee act- 
ing within the scope of his employment 
or office shall be deemed the act, omis- 


{To Page 13.] 


SANDWICH 


_ flay Press 


famous press that is clear 
mE $10, et i $20 a o"tey for } A 


akes it own wer (4, 6, or 8 H. P.) 
yame truck, Both 


pe PR nm same 
and Engine made mB our own factory. You can 


Break All 
Baling Records 


in your neighborhood with the fast working Sand. 
wich Motor Press. Sure certain operation—solid 
salable bales. Friction clutch right on 
— ath A steel chain belt's irpple seid self 
‘eeder a dropper. 

We make Horse and ibeit Power Presse cons 


ont Our a 


saupunen wra.00., lesen ainianaall 
Box 516 , Council Bluffs, ta. Box 516, Kansas City, Mo. 








Free Try-On 


of the Aluminum S 
with 
Solid Rubber or | 


t 


Leather Heels | 
and Rocker Bars | 


Think of aluminum 
protection and light- 
mess with the easy 
walking comfort 


You can sow 
et our 1916 im. 
proved shoe. ater-p 
4 rain-proof—snow proof—punc- 
’ ture-proof. Save worth of 
praneer bag ye you from colds, 





Racine Aluminum Shoes 
keep your feet warm and dry anywhere. 
Positively the most comfortable shoe you 

No metal can touch you. 
Made in qvery C potas t from 6 to 16 inches. Every 
size from | t ys’ shoes as well as men’s. 
ices es surprisingly low. 
Get our try-on, money-back pro ten. 
cheerfully refunded if i yy 


th.’’ po. t 
Racine Aluminum 
Shee Co. 

53 12th Street 
Racine, Wis. 














MISCHIEF MAKER 
Now Strong and Robust. 





An adult’s food that can save a baby 
proves itself to be nourishing and 
easily digested and good for big and 
little folks. A Brooklyn man says: 


“When our baby was about eleven 
months old he began to grow thin and 
pale. This was attributed to the heat 
and the- fact that his teeth were 
coming, but, in reality, the poor little 
thing was starving, his mother’s milk 
not being sufficient nourishment, 


“One day after he had cried bitterly 
for an hour, I suggested that my wife 
try him on Grape-Nuts. She soaked 
two teaspoonfuls in half a cup of 
warm water for 5.or 6 minutes. Then 
poured off the liquid and to it added 
a like amourt of rich milk and a little 
sugar. This baby ate ravenously. 


“It was not many days before he 
forgot all about being nursed, and has 
since lived almost exclusively on 
Grape-Nuts. Today the boy is strong 
and robust, and as cute a mischief- 
maker as a thirteen months old baby 
is expected to be. 


“Use this letter any way you wish, 
for my wife and I can never praise 
Grape-Nuts enough after the bright- 
ness it has brought to our household.” 


Grape-Nuts is not made for a baby 
food but experience with thousands 
of babies shows it to be among the 
best, if not entirely the best in use. 
Being a _ scientific preparation of 
Nature’s grains, it is equally effective 
as a body and brain builder for 
grown-ups. “There’s a Reason.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
— —— from time PP a They 
interest. § 2 





PAINT Soon yours 
saree FREE! 


the erect shade 
= paint yon wane want for hou: 
Le EH and 


fi 
aries cree atta MO re we 


House Paint as Low as 98c Gallon 
not to chalk, rub off or 


: 4 teed 
ty EVERCOTE pi of tigen will be eras 


PAINT 
63¢ aGal 
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SWEET CORN 


By Albert E. Wilkinson 
Peri sats College (ree 
Fee Se Os ion ote ee ae 


has oe prepared. The 

treated in detail minutely and plainly, as 
only a practical man actively engaged in 
sweet corn growing can handle it. Varieties, 
methods of culture, commercial growing and 
processes of. drying and c are come 
pletely covered in a this excellent kis 
a book that will appeal to the small farmer, 
market gardener, the suburban grower, for 
the man who produces sweet corn, and for 
factories and other commercial enterprises. 

Fully illustrated, ‘5x7 inches, 203 pages. 
Cloth. Price, net, 75 cents, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


316 4TH Avenue New Yora, ®. ¥. 
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How Best to Market Crap 


ANH | eA castle tt tates ae 


” Fruit Auction Seems Assured 


Arrangements and details have 
been completed by the New York 
state department of foods and marl 
kets for the sale of apples, peaches, 


* pears and other fruits and vegetables 


at public auction. The sales will take 
place on the New York central rail- 
road docks at Barclay street and 
Desbrosses street. Auction sales and 
display rooms for samples have been 
provided at 204 Franklin street, New 
York city. 

The Fruit auction company has 
been secured to sell the fruit. The 
charge for doing this work will be a 
commission of 5% and handling and 
cataloging charges of 2 cents a bar- 
rel. In case the consignee is not 
satisfied with auction prices, the 
foods may be placed in cold storage, 
the charge for apples being 40 cents 
a barrel for the season. The com- 
pany having the auction in charge is 

have resources of more 
than $1,000,000. The company will 
advance freight charges and cash the 
sales so that a return with check will 
be sent to the shipper promptly on 
the day of sale. It is planned to have 
all arrangements complete for han- 
dling of apples and other fruit and 
vegetables during this season. 


Promise in Apple Exports 


Although the shipping season has 
hardly begun, the apple export trade 
for 1915-6 is attended by may con- 
ditions of great interest to fruit 
growers. The immense apple harvest 
of last year and the excessively high 
ocean freight charges due to the war, 
made the 1914-5 situation abnormal. 
However, .apple exporters and ocean 
freight brokers in New York city view 
the situation with some optimism 
and hope the movement of apples 
wil! be lively. 

Since last fall apples have not been 
able to reach Germany except 
through Holland and Denmark. 
France in the past has taken few 
directly. The bulk of the export 

“shipments are made to England and 

' Scotland. South America has become 
quite a field for American apples in 
recent years, although not to such an 
extent as to be a large factor in the 
export business, while the trade with 
Australia and Africa has been spas- 
modic but good. 

-The ocean freight rates on fruit are 
largely dictated to the shipping world 
by several influential steamship com- 
panies. The rates vary but little be- 
tween the individual companies, and 
are practically the same from such 

ports as New York, Boston and Port- 
land to England and Scotland. From 
New York to England, and some 
points on the continent, the freight 
rate is $1.25 on a barrel of apples 
shipped in ordinary stowage and $1.50 
in refrigerator. To Sweden the the 
charge is about 50 cents more. Boxes 
are charged in accordance with space 
occupied. For shipment between the 
above ports the rate is $8 per 40 cubic 
feet, equivalent to 33 1-3 cents a box 





in ordinary stowage, and $10 per 40 
cubic feet, equivalent to 41 2-3 cents 
a box, in refrigerator. Although last 
. year’s rates varied greatly from 


time to time, this charge is about 36 
cents higher on barrels and 12 cents 
on boxes than at the close of the ap- 
ple export season last April. 


War Puts Space at a Premium 
War munitions are carried by the 
steamship companies at a premium 
because of the hazardous undertak- 
ing. For instance, from $22.50 to $25 
is charged for 40 cubic feet of space, 
and half again as much as this in 
refrigerator. No apples could be 
shipped at such prices. Then, too, 
space on many of the liners is booked 
for months in advance. Especially is 
this true of the refrigerator stowage. 
‘On one line from New York to Eng- 
and, American packers and provision 
men have reserved most of the re- 
frigerator space until January, 1916. 
Refrigerator space for fruit is de- 
-eidedly limited on nearly ail of the 
steamships. 
aa exporters and ocean freight 
soggy in New York city believe 
the charges prove prohibitive 
J tA companies will reduce 
Bo ges the coming months to 
e trade. It may seem strange, 








i. pu md 2.915.548 abnormal conditions of 







> Baie wl of. apples 
principal 
estates rae Canada 


- quantities. 


. brilliant. 


This coming year, with a smaller 
harvest in prospect, home consump- 
tion may take care of a greater pro- 
portion of the crop and leave fewer 
apples to be exported. 

The ocean freight charges from 
American ports to South America are 
correspondingly high. The trade is 
carried on chiefly between New York, 
Boston, Portland and the South 
American points of Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro and San- 
tos. The freight rate is 60 cents a 
cubic foot of space, plus 10% for 
primage. Differing from the trans- 
Atlantic trade, $1.80 a ton must be 
paid for lighterage charges from the 
steamships to the warehouses on 
shore. Export men report a demand 
in Australia and South Africa for 
American apples, but state they are 
unable to book space, either from the 





Atlantic or the Pacific seaboard to 
these countries. 

THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 


STANDAED GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or 7~Wheat—, -~Cora-, Oats, 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Chicago ...... 1.01 -95 -80 -83 42 -42% 
New York ....1.05 1.02 89 91% .62 48% 
Boston .....+. -= - 91 96% .63 51% 
St Louis ..... 1.10 97 90 8.81% .50 _ 
‘oOledoO ....+4. 1.1L 101% — = _ _ 
Simnenpetis «1.12 1.02% .78 80% .43 -41 
At Chicago, considerable quantities 


of wheat have recently sold for ex- 
port account, but this business tempo- 
rarily vanished with the sinking of 
the Arabic. New spring wheat is 
now appearing in steadily increasing 
All agree that the surplus 
from the domestic crop available for 
foreign markets must prove very 
large; and iteis mainly a question of 
finding a market for this, The sensi- 
tive condition of the market was 
shown early this week, when news- 
paper gossip intimated that Germany 
is finding the financing of the war 
desperately embarrassing. This was 
taken as a hint there may be speedy 
overtures for peace, and immediately 
Sept wheat declined to $1 p bu, on 
the theory that exports would 
suffer. Later there was a small price 
rally. The world’s visible sup- 
ply of wheat (and flour at 
the opening of Aug was 93,400,000 
bus, against 118 millions a month 
earlier and 145 millions a year ago. 
It is now the time of year for domes- 
tic stocks to show rapid accumulation 
through the movement of new wheat 
from threshing machine to terminal. 

Export houses seem to. think 
the governments of the allies are 
inclined to buy mecessary food- 
stuffs, thereby eliminating the specu- 
lators; perhaps first of all buying up 
their own crops of grain and selling 
to millers in England and on the 
continent at fixed prices, although this 
idea is not shared by some of the 
leading English trade authorities. 
Yet all agree that with the Russian 
surplus still bottled up, importing 
countries for some time to come must 
depend upon the U S crop. Harvest 
conditions in eastern Europe are re- 
ported favorable, except Hungary, 
where it is smaller; in France reason- 
ably good; in England not particularly 
No 2 red winter in store 
sold close to $1 p bu. 

Corn continued steady in tone, 
due to the lateness of the crop and 
the uncertainty about @™ill of it 
maturing; Sept sold up to Tfic p 
bu, thence off to 7414c, Dec, new crop 
delivery, around 64c, old No 2 in 
store 78@79c. Read Statistician 
Snow’s crop report on another page. 

The oats market was rather dull, 
although some firmness owing to rain 


damage and harvest delay; Sept 37% 
@38 © Feodse carlots of new oats by 
sample 


Field seeds were fairly active at a 
higher price level; offerings rather 
restricted. Prime timothy was quot- 
apie ground $7.50 p 100 ibs, clover 15 





‘Coming Events 
Montgomery pomona grange, Willow Grove, Pa, 
Pa state hort soc, Reading, Jen ay 22, '16 
Whitehall farmers’ club fair, Peimnitenall ie 


Md hort soc, Baltimore, Md, Nowgls-19 
Monmouth poultry club, Red Bank, N J, Nov'23-27 
North Jersey poultry assn, Newton, N J, 14-17 
N 7 agri short course, 2 New Brunswick, N J, * ‘or 18 


Me state grange, Portland, 28 
fair, Timonium, Md, Aug 31- Bepent 4 
¥, Aug 30-Gept 12 
Sept 1-4 
W Va, 
Oct 43-15 


I 
Taoustant exposition Rochester, N 
Fayette Co fair, Oak Hill. W Va, 
d an good roads assn, 













































































Oct 
Genesee dh fair, Batavia, N Y, Sept 21-25 
Southwes or! breeders’ annual, 
Holsteina, Randolph, 'N’ Y. Oct 11 
Corn and poultry , Lebanon, Pa, Nov 22 


Meetings at Panama Exposition 


Assen of veterinary faculties and examiving boards o 
North America, Oakland, Aug 31-Sept % 








; Oct i 
American assn SR pert we breeders of Belgian 





Sept 
Buaenedion at pte, ee ess, Stockton, Be t 
Fresno, Sept 15 : Becram t t 13- 
Bain Francisco, Sept 20 ento, ‘Sept 17-18; 


soc of agri engineers, San Francisco, 


National drainage co 
ornia draft horse 


Sept 21- 
, San Francisco, he 
reeders’ assn, San Franciseo 


draft 








Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At ‘a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY = be received to guarantee 


insertion in issue of the following week. = ~ 
tisements of “FARMS SALE” “TO 
REN will be Ag 


the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of tny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a email adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shal! 

reach the buyer ee Bor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our respongi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





SEED WHEAT—Sow Russian Kharkov red winter 

wheat this fall. Saves work, a and bad 
ardy as rye; 

* bushels acre Bh 
three years 
We have tor sale 4000 
bushels Kharkoy seed, this season’s crop. Send 
samples, prices, and field photos. ADIRONDACK 
FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and pot-grown, 
ready for planting now. Will bear fruit next sum- 
mer; earliest, latest, largest, most pa varie- 
ties. Delivery in good. condition gu asp- 
asa blackberry Bante for fall slanting. Catalog 
fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N. Y. 


SEED ar oe that 








yield more and 
ter 


HIDES 
Lae ae Le ba mg HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 








skins or robe. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 
STANCHIONS 
CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are ranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are ship subject to trial in 
the ever’ s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 





FARMERS WANTED—Men and women ere. 
eo ew jobs $70 month. Short hours. Vacations, 





sound, gra ‘ur ’* fin you ever 
saw, with ples free. A, H. HOFFMAN % advancement. Steady work. any appoint- 
sam ° ments during summer and "tall. Common education 
ville, Lancaster Co, Pa. uf " Me Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable. NEL ept A 40, 
olan T TREES—Apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, Rochester, N Y. 


First class stock. Prices Ra ycatalog free. 
HARRY ‘L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED—New 3-2 crop, 
true * name, supply limited, at $6.50 per bushel. 
J. E. GOSLEE, Stockley, Del. 

WINTER ONION SETS FOR SALE. ALLEN 
SECHRIST, Port Trevorton, Pa. 
FERRETS 

FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalogue free. GLEN- 
DALE FERRET CO, Wellington, O. 

FERRETS FOR Sale. Price list free. 
& SON, Wellington, O. 


LIVE STOCK 














M. GOSS 








JERSEY RED PIGS—Choice henge zeady for service. 
Other sizes on: hand to ship. INGLESIDE 
FARMS, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


a CHESTER . WHITE ne pigs, 
rvice 7 week oe pigs $6 a A 
SCHOFELL. Heuvelton, N Y¥. 











REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP—Ram and 
ewe lambs. Sixty breeding ewes. C. P. & M. W. 
BIGHAM, Gettysburg. Pa. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS—Well covered 
field sheep $15. F. L. HANSEL, East Winfield, N Y. 


HAMPSHIRE SWIND, both sexes. Prices reason- 
able. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 


60 HOLSTEIN Ferns —Teartings and two year 
olds. R. J. WILLIAMS, Rome, 


SHROPSHIRE RAM, Lm PIGS, 
bred. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, P: 


WOMEN’S WANTS 




















LL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged crockery, 
well assorted for household use, shipped any address 
direct from pottery, on for $1.50. Bend cash with 








order. E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, M 
MISCELLANEOUS 
LARGE PHOTO 20 CENTS—An 8x10 unmounted 
bromide enlargement from your favorite negative for 
20 cents. Films develo sizes, posures 5 
cents, 12 exposures 10 cents; prints 3 cents up. 
for price list. WEST ENGLEW D 


Send 
FINISHING CO, West Englewood, 
MILL-END REMNANTS—Plush, fur fabrics, —_ 








uroys, fall shades, for children’s coats, ot 
Bundle $150; fancywork bundle $1. ENAPP, 
Westmoreland, N Y. 

APPLE BARRELS 32 bet pe six cents. 
Prices subject to change. and ~~ 4 
supplies. McKANNAS SSOPERAGE. Hon: . Pa. 





VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on trial. Write 
MISS BERTHA MAERDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, Kan. 





pure 





WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govern- 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be 
made next few months. Full information about 
openings, how to prepare, etc, free. Write imme- 
diately for booklet G-822. EARL HOPKINS, Wasii- 
ington, D. C. 





I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Can help you secure railway mail or other govern 
ment . yn Trial examination free. OZMENT 
107-R, St Louis, Mo. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examina- 
tion Oct 13. Good salaries. Free quarters. Write 
OZMENT, 107-F, St Louis, Mo. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


CROPS, STOCK, AND TOOLS—107 acre farm 
$3600. All growin ng crops, 2 horses, 10 cows, 4 calves, 
heifer, poultry, and all farm machinery and tools will 














thrown in to quick buyer with this splendid New 
York state farm. Excellent location, near village, 
schools, creamery, milk station; 97 acres tillable, 


pasture watered by springs and 
lot of wood; small orchard; 200 sugar 
maples; 9-room dwelling; 50 barn with spring 
water supply, cow barn, poultry house, other build- 
ings. Last year’s income $1950, but owner called 
away and everything goes now at only $3600, easy 
terms. Full details and -— directions, page 24, 
a 8 poem Catalog te today for your free 
co. Ez. STROUT ' PAE AGENCY, Station 
1098, 47 west 34th St, New York. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY FARM—A bargain, 
acres for $4000. Good buildings; good stock, grain 
and dairy farm; durable running water at barn. 
poe coed. 8 farm must be sold. W. B. CROSS, Ful- 
tonville, } 


gence CENTRAL OHIO FARM FOR SALE. Also 
tenang or partner to work @ farm on shares. 
BOX 81, Urbana, O 


The Farmer's Exchange 


Is one of the most important departments in the 
paper. It offers our subscribers a cheap and efficient 
market, in which they can buy or sell all kinds of 
farm produce, poultry, eggs, seeds, live stock, or 
implements, hire help or sell real estate. 

We want you to feel that this section 


Is for Your Special Benefit 


An adv in this coltimn is read by 625,000 people 
and only costs 6 cents a word. 

Returns from even one insertion are often surprising 
in number and the advertiser is sold out 
in _no time. 

Now when you have anything to there is 
something you want to buy, just Py the. Farmers’ 
howe a trial. 

believe it will pay well. 

by money order or bank draft to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIOT 
315 Fourth Ave., New Y 





200 











Orange Judd Co., New York 


CULTURIS 


Ohio 





Beat All Other Papers for Sales 


Replying to your request I can say that the small advertisement 
carried in your Farmers’ Exchange Columns of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
5 T brought me more sales than any other paper used 


Thanking you for past favors, 1 remain, 
Yours very truly, 


last year. 





[Signed] WILLIAM C. FOOTE. 








At New York, market firm in sell- 
ers’ favor, actual business light. Me- 
dium beans $5.50@5.60 p_100 Ibs, 
good to choice marrow 7.15@7.40 
ea beans 5.10@5.15, red kidney 5.7 
@5.90, yellow eye 4.75@4.80, 

Dressed Meats 


At New York, country dressed 
calves in moderate supply, prices un- 
Fair to choice veal calves 
15% @17%e p Ib. é 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market for evapo- 
rated apples continues very quiet. 
Choice to fey 7% @9c p lb, fair to 
good 74@7%c, sun-dried 3c. 

Eggs 

At New York, trade for current re- 
ceipts weakened slightly by appear- 
ance of some storage stock on mar- 
ket. All fcy lines fresh eggs firm and 
unchanged. Fresh gathered extra 
96@27%ec p doz, extra firsts 24@2t6c, 


state, Pa and nearby white hennery 
eggs 24@25%4c, ordinary to good 28 
@33c, state, Pa and nearby hennery 


9” 


prown eggs 27@30c, storage firsts. 23 
@ 24c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, although in large 
supply apples met a good outlet for 
best grades, Peaches in lighter sup- 
ply, trading active, pears steady. 
Northwestern Greening apples $2.50@ 
8 p bbl, summer Pippin 1.25@2 
Wealthy, Duchess, Maiden Blush 1.50 
@3.0, pears 1.50@2, pfeaches 50c@ 
1.50 p carrier, Jersey, Del and Md 
plums 25@50c p peach bskt, up-river 
grapes 50@65c p case, cherry cur- 
rants 4@5c p qt, blackberries 5@9c, 
raspberries 3@7c p pt, huckleberries 
4@12c p qt, Cal muskmelons 1.25@3 
p standard cra, Jersey 50c@1, south- 
ern melons 75@225 p car. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, liberal _ receipts, 
market easy under slow demand 
New hay $26.50@27 p ton, rye straw 


14.50@15, fey light clover mixed 
24.50 @ 25.50. 
Mill Feeds 


At New York, western bran $28 p 
ton, middlings 23@26, hominy 4.10@ 
425 p bbl, coarse corn meal 1.50 p 
100 lbs, linseed meal 37.50 p ton. 

Potatoes 


At New York, potatoes in liberal 
supply, market generally weak; prices 
slightly lower. Long Island and Jer- 
sey $1@1.50 p bag, southern S87ic@ 
112 p bbl, N C sweet potatoes 2 
@2.75. 


Poultry 


At New York, fowls generally %ec 
higher under good demand. Fresh- 
killed broilers, iced 24@26%c p Ib, 
western do 21@22%c, western dry- 
picked fowls 17@18c, Mich and O 
scalded 19@19%%c. 

Vegetables 


At New York, large supplies of all 
seasonable vegetables, demand scarce. 
ly cleaning up current receipts. Wax 
beans 50c@$1 p bu, beets 7T5c@$1 p 
100 behs, carrots 75c@$1 p bbl, sweet 
corn $1@1.25 p 100 ears, nearby cu- 
cumbers 75c@$1 p bu, cauliflower 
$1.50@4 p bbl, celery 25@35c p bch 
of 12 stalks, cabbages 50c@$1.50 p 
100, kohl-rabi $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, 
lima beans 25@50c p bag, nearby on- 
ions $1@1.50 p bbl, Orange Co yel- 
low 50@75e p bag, peppers 15@25c 
p bskt, squash 75c @$1 bbl, turnips 
0c @$1, tomatoes 30@ p bu. 


Cheese Producers Dissatisfied 


No 1—The abuse of short weights in 
Paying for cheese has become so bad 
that it ought to be stopped. I inclose 
three weighers’ returns bearing the 
Stamp of George H. KuhIimann, weigher 
for the New York produce and mercan- 
tile exchanges. The one dated May 
shows that the weights marked by the 
factory upon four out of the five boxes 
covered by this certificate were exactly 
the same as the certificate states, but 
the fifth box showed an alleged loss ‘of 
one pound. May 11 certificate claims a 
shrinkage of one pound on each of two 
boxes, gr a total loss of two pounds on 
five boxes, ditto on certificate of May 19. 
Now on 100 eheese each weighing 20 to 
40 pounds, a shrinkage of one to two 
pounds on each five boxes at 16% cents 
is $3.30 to $6.60. Now as a test case, 
one of our factories divided a _ ship- 
ment. The half sent to merchant A 
came back with short weights as usual, 
while the other half sent to merch»nt 

In same city reported no_ short 
weights. This test was almost con- 
clusive, as this whole lot of cheese was 
all weighed on the same scale and was 
exactly alike. Our factory weights have 
always been very liberal—every cheese 
is weighed on a tested scale and every 
one is weighed separately, and if a 
cheese is short one ounce of an even 
pound, it is always marked back a full 





pound. Thus there really is plenty of 
Overweight on every shipment.—tL., 
New York. 


No 2—We made a shipment of en 
days’ cheese as follows: Four dase to 
nant A and three days to merchant 

The cheese was inspected by the 





h quality. u 
for 1827 pound $271.77, and 
for 1807 pounds at 14% cents $264.27. 
These returns were satisfactory but the 
returns from merchant C of same ch 
and same date were extremely unsatis- 
1340 pounds at 10 cents $134, 
1348 pounds at 10 cents $134.80. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that merchant C beat 
us out of 4% cents per pound on the 
first lot, amounting to $65.32, and 4% 
cents on the second lot, amounting to 
Thus we lost $127.66.—(Bert 
Wessels, Salesman, S. H. Lyke, Presi- 
dent. Howard (N Y) Cheese Factory. 

We would like actual reports of 
the experiences of other cheese fac- 
tories with their commission mer- 
chants. Is there any reason to be- 
lieve that factories are intentionally 
victimized by short weights? To 
what extent are short weiehts re- 
ported by the official weighers in con- 
trast to the marked weights claimed 
by cheese factories? We wish every 
factory would send us a batch of its 
weighers’ returns, as 1000 of these 
certificates for cheese shipped to a 
dozen or 20 different merchants in 
the same city might afford interest- 
ing evidence. 

It will be seen that the compiaint 
in case No 2 above is based on the 
difference in price, rather than short- 
age in weight. Merchant C was in 
Philadelphia, whereas Merchant A 
was in New York, and was the party 
referred to in both complaints. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CRBEAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1915.. 27 28 25 
1914.. 1 31% 30 
1913 28% 29 27 
1912. 26% 27% 24% 
Butter 


At New York, moderate receipts of 
fine and fcy table butter, market 
firm, liberal receipts of lesser grades, 
market irregular. Extra ecmy 26.) 
26%c p Ib, fey 26% @27T%e, | firsts 
24% @2c, finest dairy 251% @26c, fair 
to good 22@25'*c. 

At Cincinnati, cmy butter 2Sc p Ib, 
dairy 2Uc. 

At Cleveland, emy 28c, dairy 24c. 

At Pittsburgh, cmy 28c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 27c, dairy 23@26c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 28c. 

At Syracuse, dairy 28@32c. 

At Rochester, emy 2c. 

At Elgin, cmy butter 24c p Ib. 

Cheese 


At New York, some recent stock 
being carried over, and under con- 
tinued liberal receipts market easy. 
New York flats and twins, colored, 
13% @13%c p Ib, daisies 14@14%c, 
young America 15%@15%c, Wis 
twins 13% @13%c, state skim cheese 
10% @I1I1c. 

At Watertown, N Y, cheese prices 
showed decline on Watertown board, 
sales being 8400 bxs at 11%c. 

At Cuba, N Y, bxs of cheese 
sold at ruling price of 12%c p Ib. 


New York State Apple Law 
[From Page 11.] 


sion or failure of the principal. The 
words “closed package” shall mean a 
box, barrel or other package, the con- 
tents of which cannot be seen or in- 
spected when such package is closed. 

(I) No person shall on behalf of any 
other person pack any apples for sale 
or transportation contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

‘J) This act shall not apply to apples 
actually transported in barrels to storage 
within this state until the same are sold, 
offered or exposed for sale, packed for 
sale, or transported for sale. Regula- 
tions and requirements herein in rela- 
tion to transportation shall not apply to 
common carriers. 

Sec 2. Chapter 418 of the laws of 
1914, entitled, “An act to regulate the 
grading, packing, marking, shipping and 
sale of apples,” is hereby repealed. 

Sec 3. This act shall take effect July 
1, 19158. 

The law applies to all apples grown 
in the state of New York and packed 
in close packages for sale. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will answer  in- 
quiries from its readers who do not 
fully understand the application of 


the law or any terms used therein. 








At Pittsburgh, cattle market gen- 
erally lower on all but choice offer- 
ings under liberal supply on Monday 
of 110 cars, market reaching $9.75 p 
100 Ibs as top. Selected steers 9.50 
@9.75, good to choice 9@9.40, me- 
dium weights 8.50@9, fair 7.50@8.50, 
common to rough 6.50@ 7.50, butcher 
bulls 4.75@7.25, heifers 5@8.2% Hog 
receipts Monday 40 double decks, 
market strong. Heavy droves 7.30@ 
7.35, heavy mixed droves 7.50@7.05, 
heavy Yorkers 8.10@8.15, light York- 
ers §.20@8.25, pigs 8.15@8.25. Sheep 
receipts 20 double decks, market lower. 
Fair to good wethers 4@6.25, prime 
wethers 6.30@6.50, lambs 6@9. Re- 
ceipts included 600 calves, markct 
steady at 9@12. 





When Hauling Cream see that a 
wet sack is thrown over the can. 
This will enable the cream to reach 
the station at a much lower tempera- 
ture than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. 












FIELD NOTES 


twe Sroce Fico Repacsentarive 
ETHAN A HUTCHINGS 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





7 Cattlh~. — Hogs — -— Sheep — 


Per 100 Ibs 

1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Chicago ....$10.25 $10.40 $7.85 $ 9.40 $6.20 $6.00 
St Paul .... 9.25 9.20 7.35 8.75 6.50 5.50 
New York .. 9.75 106.00 8.50 10.00 5.75 - 
Buffalo ..... .75 9.50 8.30 9.20 6.50 6.25 
Kansas City.. 9.90 9.75 867.35 9.30 6.25 5.85 
Pittsburg ... 9.50 9.40 8.25 9.30 6.25 6.20 


At Chicago, a continued run has 
held market at relatively low levels. 
The further interference with a feed- 
er outiet had its effect on. all 
lines. Prime handy weight steers 
reached as high as $10.25 p 100 Ibs, 
with a little larger number going at 
9.75@10. Much of the well-shaped 
thick fat stuff sold at 9.10@9.75. 
Corn-fed steers off grass brought 
8.75@9, while medium to good grass- 
ers with some corn finish, sold at 8@ 
8.65. Western range animals went 
at 7.50@8.50, butcher cows 6.35@ 
7.65, fat heifers 7.25@9, bulls 615@7, 
good to fcy veals 10.75@11.35. 

Light hogs held at steady figures; 
the big weights suffered from lack of 
genuine support, market continuing 
weak. Best offerings reached $7.80 
p 100 lbs, fair to choice packing hogs 
(@ 7.05, selected shipping hogs 7.55@ 


=~! 


d+). 

Trade was active in sheep. Western 
lambs made up most of the offerings 
at $8.40 @8.60. Yearlings were quotable 
at 6@6.50, ewes 5@5.75, wethers 6.15 
@6.75, spring lambs 7@8.60. 

At New York, Aug 23, steers were 
slow last week after Monday and 15 
@25c lower, bulls and cows also dull 
and weak to lhc off. Selling range 
for the week was: Steers $5.50@10 p 
100 Ibs, oxen and stags 4.50@8.25, 
bulls 4.50@7.40, cows 3@7.50, veals 
9@ 13.50, culls 7@8.50, grassers 5@6.75 
skim milk calves 6.50@7. Today 
76 cars of cattle and 3008 calves were 
on sale. Steers slow; prime and 
choice do, 10c lower, others 15@25c 
off, bulls and common bologna cows 
steady; medium to choice fat cows 10 
@lnse off. Veals active and firm; 
grassers and skim milk calves _ full 
steady. Steers of 1045 to 1491 Ibs 
sold at S@Y.75 p 100 lbs, including six 
cars W Va, 1236 to 1491 Ibs at 9.15@ 
9.75, 11 cars Ky 1045 to 1424 Ibs at 
8.25@%), five cars Va, 1089 to 1236 lbs 
8@8.40, bulls 4.65@6.65,-cows 3@7, 
veals 9@13.50, culls 7@S8.50, grassers 
and skim milk calves 5@7T. 

Sheep opened steady early in the 
week, closing 25c lower. The selling 


range for the week was: Sheep 
(ewes) $3.25@5.75 p 100 Ibs, culls 
2@3, lambs 7@9%.25, culls 5@6.50. 


Today 38 cars of stock were on sale. 
Sheep slow to lower, lambs in good 
demand and 25c higher. Common to 
prime sheep (ewes) $3@5.50, culls 2@ 
2.50, lambs 7.50@9.50. culls 5.25@7. 
Top for Ky lambs 9.50, W Va 9.50, 
Va 9.25, Pa 9, N Y 9. Hogs were 
unchanged during the week, closing 
steady. Today four cars on sale; 
market higher, heavy to medium 
weights selling at $7.65@8.50 p 100 
lbs, roughs 6@6.50. 


The Horse Market 


Trading was in favor of the buyers 
again last week, better grades c€@ 
workers showing a decided decline, 
other grades dull to a trifle lower. 

Good to choice heavy drafters $2°0 
@325 p head, chunks 175@210, ordi- 
Mary to good second-hand delivery 
horses 75@ 125. 


Offers Good Heifers at Sale 


In a recent letter from 8. M. Strickland, breeder 
of Holstein-Friesian cattle at Carthage, N Y, he says: 
“Just wish to say that I did enjoy your visit here 
last week. You remember seeing the seven heifers 
that I am going to sell in the New York state 
breeders’ sale at Syracuse. N Y. on September 3-4, 
the ones all sired by Korel Korndyke Hengerveld 
De Kol; as I look them over day by day I don’t 
think I ever offered as good a lot of heifers before 
They are all marked nearly alike and are so square 
and straight I almost wish I were going to hold them 
and develop them, but I do like to sell the other 
fellow something he is more than pleased with when 
he gets it home. I have decid to offer another 
heifer from a 22-pound cow, a cow with a small two- 
year-old record never tested but the first time she 
freshened, a cow with a 32-pound sister and due to 
freshen in October. Now plan to be at the sale; I 
would like to show you how well this stock has 
conditioned.”"—[E. A. H. 


Splendid Dispersal Opportunity 
In the New York state breeders’ sale, to be held 
at Syracuse, N Y, September 3-4, will be dispersed one 
of the oldest and most valuable herds in New York 
state, that of J. A. Stanton & So - 
stock, N Y. Mr Stanton & Son have been years 
working and getting this herd together, and it is an 
opportunity for buyers to purchase foundation cattle, 
as it is not often that a herd of this quality is 
dispersed through the auction ring. The only reserva- 
tions that they are making is their herd sire, King 
Segis Beets, one of the best sons of King Segis, who 
will hereafter stand at the head of E. M. Stanton’s 
herd at Manlius, N Y. In this consignment are a 
number of daughters of this bul! and a large number 
of cows safe in calf to him.—(E. A. H. 
West Chester Berkshire Sale 
The West Chester Berkshire breeders 
Chester, Pa, held their first Be 
Chester fair on August 11. 1915. Sixty-eight 
> ~{ were sold oo a CT ~p 9 of $58 r 
en The high animal so! was Sterling 
Roberta, who brought $480. She was consigned 





Ir Deubler of Penhurst farm at Narberth, Pa, and 

purchased by Whitguern farms at West Chester, Pu. 
A few of the highest priced animals sold were: 

Sterling Roberta, tguern farms, West Chester, 


FB copecccoccccccscececccccosececcoscescces $450 
Princess Master Belle, Berkshire hill farm, 
Weed GROMER cc ccccvccvccccscvcccccssecces 225 


Masterhood 14th 


ME Aon Senk ncuctseahanvunesaen tena 200 
Rival’s Best Lady, Dan Buckley, Broad Axe, 178 

PB ccccccccceccescccceeessesocesces Seeesecs ? 
Rival’s Waverly Girl Sth, White Horse farm, 

PACH, PA ccccccccccccccsesscccsevesesceses 125 


Public Sales at New York State Fair 


of high-class Percheron, Belgian and Suffolk stailions 
and mares grade colts; 





Dest breeding stock and farm animals at the la 
live stock sale ever held in New York state. 
we'l-knovn men connected with these sales insure a 
square deal and honest values for both buyers and 
sellers. Entries close September 1. Charles A. 
Wieting end Calvin J. Huson are the commissioners 
in charge of the sale. E. 8S. Akin of Glens Falls, 
N Y, is superintendent of sales department. 


Live Stock Sale Dates 


Aug 31 N J Berkshire breeders’ agen, Borkshire 
sale, Far Hills, N J. 

Sept 1-2 Bariviile, N Y, Madison-Chenango county 
club, Holsteins. 














SHEEP BREEDERS 





Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTH DOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 


Can also furnish entire show flocks 
of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. 


| W. H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 
an 


: . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

ENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. ¥ 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 














° We b 
Shropshire Sheep Mi.2*a™ an 
wooled yearlings of both sexes and the best breeding 


for sale. Stock all registered. Write for prices. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS. CHILI STATION, N. ¥. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 

80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eses by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our eubscribers that the publishers of this paper camnot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they the hatchi of exes. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper. 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


D. C. Wh. Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Our strain are pronounced by leading 
utility men and judges wherever we dis- 
play them as being the Standard for 
utility Leghorns. Testimonials galore. 
precens stock the very’best. Catalogue 
ree. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

F. J. DeHart. Cortiand, N. Y. 


BARGAIN [fiitown' 
BROWN 
LEGHORNS 
Fine one and two-year-old breeding hens at $1 each, 
also cockerels $1. Circular. 


WARD W. DASEY, BOX 11, FRANKFORD, DEL. 


S.C.W. Leghorns, Barron- Wyckoff Strain, 


cocks and cockerels; hens and pullets. Price right 
and satisfaction teed. 


THE ALLEN POULTRY FARM, RIVERDALE... MD. 

















BELGIAN HARES—4 months old stock at $2.50 per 
pr. Ready for breeding in . Large 
pound squab producing pigeons at $4 per pr. Guar- 
anteed mated. Also chickens, ducks, and dogs. 
Catalogue free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


THB FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 
pington cockerels, pullets and yearling stock. Honest 
values and square deal guarant 

LYONS, N. ¥, 











by | Sacramento 


RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, 

WANTED ""4asits®? 

RABBITS 

Give your price and complete description. 
THE DEROY TAYLOB CO, - NEWARK, N. Y. 
MAAN THRIFTY-BRED MOHSisars 
White Wyandottes, Silver Campines, 8. C. Buff and 
assured. Stock, 











White Leghorns. Utmost satisfaction 
chicks and .  Iiustrated circular. 
OWNLAND FARMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND, N. Y. 
: AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
tpedec i'n cus vst Bat Ss 
the business taught in five weeks. Write for free 
catalog. Jones Natl School of Auctioneering. 94 N 
Bivd.. Chicago, 1 Carey M. Jones. Pres. 
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STALLIONS 
and MARES 


Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks and oe 
dales. Special spring offering of 
poees to sell. There's a reason in Bulletin 
lo 13 It’s Free. 


entitled, ‘‘More Dollars.” 
ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


























































LARGE BERKSHINES 
| at Highwood 


Whe Agricultural Department of the Brazilian Gov- 

@rpment has selected our herd to supply boars to 

that country, Leading breeders of Brazil and Argen- 

‘been here and passed upon the excellence 

res, after examining the various large 

in this country. Selected service boars, bred 
sows and young pigs for sale. 

“H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, DUNDEE, N. Y. 


_ Delchester Berkshires 


Our Berkchires are of the large prolific 
sd type. We are offering boars and gilts, 
» mot akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
: ‘booking orders for spring pigs. Trios 
_ @ specialty. 


cs DELCHESTER FARMS 
i Newtown Square - Pennsylvania 


Discriminating Buyers | ® 
Satisfied 


with ‘Woodrow’ Farm Berkshires; 
families; outstanding individuals. Or 


Given especial care 
é. A. BUCKLEY, “Woodrow.” BROAD AXE, PA. 








all fashionable 
for export 





Championship Blood Predominates 
Paola maturity and prolificacy have been requisite 
‘in the development of 


The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd] 


We have some splendid fall 1914 boars and gilts 
mated trios of spring pigs to offer at this time. 
FARM, GENEVA, OHIO 


VIEBW 
L. Pike, Proprietor BR. F. D. No. 2 


BERKSHIRE gs g on boars 


y for service, gad bred Gilts. Hom@of the 

‘ Champion boar of 1914. Write for what 
want or come and see our herd. 

OOD FARM, . LOWELL, MASS 





all agen; ; special 





‘We have for sale a number of young 
, price $25 trio, unrelated. Also 20 head of young 


a ap os individuals from $25 up. 
Cholera imm ing, individuality and type 
be besten. Comprising the blood of Champion 


yon yrird Berryton Duke, and 


wal Masterpiece 
Boral” ae ELKTO - ELKTON, MD. 





Berkshire Special {1,thorqxtjuirty,ous, 


Bie, an gilt; oo, of my March yy trios a specialty. 
dams all prize winners, some undefeated. 
MMILBURY. t. 2, Owego (Tioga Co.), N. Y. 


Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berkshires. 150 for gale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 








. we. unrelated, $15; trio pigs, unrelated. $25; 
dn ar old, high-class breeding WA 
8 CO, om, Phelps Bidg, Binghamton, +. ¥. 





EAST VIEW FARM 


RKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y. 


CHOICE — PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 
oe @ trandson of Masterpiece 77000, and 
dams of equal — $1260" each. Registered, 


and mae action guarantee 
—— Ferm, at Mayes, 


Prop., Howard, Pa. 
We offer a few choice 
Te titered Chester White and 
. 1. C. Young Pigs 


They are of the very best stock, also 
1 nade 9 White Leghorn hens. Prices 
Tréaso le. Henderson Farms, Inc., Mo- 
hawk, N. Y. Breeders of Guernsey Cat- 
tle, Chester White, O-I-C and Berkshire 
igs, Hampshire sheep and White Leg- 

rn Eiens. 


ae O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


oe Bes, strane, Prices right. A few, spring left. Now 
/ orders for pigs of August farrow. 


BUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


+ MULEFOOT HOGS 


‘Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


; Bell Tel. 














} Fern’s Lad, ete. 


250 Mules for Sale 


I now have 250 Mules for private sale, consisting of 
four months’ old mule colts. Yearling mules, two 
year old green mules, and broken mules of all sizes 
and age. Come to see my stock; they are for sale 
at my stables in York, Pa. JOB KINDIG. 


Several highly graded Percheron Fillies 
one, two and three years old. Also a pair of young work 
horses, gray and black, weight 3000 Ibs., for sale. 

GRAYFIELDS FARMS - Greenwich, N. Y. 


REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to six months. weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty vf quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 

Fr. B. STEWART. ESPYVILLE, Pd 











CATTLE BREEDERS 
LAKESIDE HERD 


a beousieut yearling bull; State-Fair prize winner; 
ar. = of mins ae and Bianche Lyons Netherland, 
son & G. Inka ee & dam 4 gr. 
Gousht er of King Segis Pontiac, gr. daughter of 
Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 24 and King of the Pontiacs. 
Sire of dam is a brother to the $50,000 bull and 
$20,000 bull calf. Price very low. 
E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., 
Buys heifer calf 


$100 three months old 
Buys heifer six months old; - -Ib. dam; 


$150 2 sister to 30-Ib. jr. 4 year o 


Grendsons, King of the Pontiacs 
Bulls tested dams, $100 to $150 


Address, W. H. MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Datrymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square and well developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 8d, with A. R. 0. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is less than half their value. 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
C. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 


Register of Merit Jerseys 


Bull and heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers whose records average over 500 pounds. 
Every cow in herd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
shires, all ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


Holstein Bull 


Son of King Quality, from an A. R. 0. daughter of | 
King Walker, ready for service, for @ quick sale, 
$125. First check gets him. 

J. A. STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


Hinchey Homestead (PS 


1 Holstein bull born April 18, 1914. Sired by Heng. 
Kol and out of a 25.95-lb. grand- 
This bull is large and growthy, 
Write for pedigree and price. 


W. 8. HINCHEY, Box 729. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


JERSEYS—®3* BUTTER 


Official yearly Reg. of M. production of our Herd. 
Ten cows will average this year (official) over 794 Ibs. 
butter. We offer young stock of this high productive 
breeding: Blood Eminent Raleigh, Majesty, Golden 
Also et Berkshire pigs, all som 

NEWBURGH, N. Y. 











Butter Boy De 
daughter of Sir Clyde. 
color half and half. 





OAKWOOD FARM 





M : Offers H. F. bull, 
Riverside Stock Farm (oe Fras 
1915. A nice, straight calf. Sire, King Pontiac Boon 
Lilith, a son of King of the Pontiacs, with a 30-Ib. 
dam. Dam 24-Ib. daughter of Aagzie Gesture Jo- 
— i% Price $75 if taken soon. First check gets 
him. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N Y. 





H i to quick buyers, for bull calves, 
Special Prices from four to nine months old, 
backed by 30-lb butter records on both sides of pedi- 

Veeman, Lyons, Pontiac and Segis strains. 
Btate phast what you wish to pay. Write today. 
IVORY R. FOSTER, Owego, N. Y. H. FOSTER, 
Barton, N. ¥. Address correspondence to Barton, N. ¥Y. 


FOR SALE 


Choice pair req. Holstein galres, bull and heifer, best 
breeding. $175 for the pair. Also reg. Chester White 
Digs, all ages. 


Cc. C, Brayman, Albany Co., Westerlo, N. Y. 
Holstein Bull Calves 
ie best ws at farmers’ prices. 

JOHN et CAMPBELL, F. D., Binghamton, N. Y¥. 











_. MULE FOOT HOGS 


gilts, service boars and young Pigs now ready 
shipment. Registered. Prices right. 
COLUMBUS, , 0, 


~ BURKETT BROS., - - 
“BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
” WM, BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 















RIPLADACO FARM 
now id Ban: boars and ~~ igs. We - 
_ to breed the best. JOHN CRO ROD, N. 





ts WOODLAND pROG RIGS. FARM 





eed- 
Gilta He ‘cows 
ices reasonable. 

. - Pleasantville, 0. 


Holstein service bull, price $00; 
For Sale: 4 ¢ two youngsters for $50 each and on 
for $60. Send for photos and breeding. Write your 
wants to IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros., St. 
Lawrence Co., Canton, N. Y¥, 
Bull calves from 


Registered Holsteins PYo. re fom 
by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose dam, sire’s 
dam and sister average 35.91 Ibs. butter in seven days. 
HOME FARM CENTRE VALLEY, PA. 


1100 pounds of butter in 365 days 


The youngest cow in the world to produce that amount 
is a Polled Holstein. Send for catalogue. 
GEO. E. STEVENSON & SONS, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


Fresh Cows 


Alweys on sale at my stock farm. Tuberculin tested. 














8. HANSEN, Phone 56 PENNINGTON, N. J. 
Holstein Bull Calves $332 ™;3¢ 
seven days, 30 Gays, re 66. They are extra good 


individuals, all O. dams. Write for 
igrees and prices, “The Yates Farme, Orchard Park,N.Y 








SOL END-CHINAS 

poate for service, bred and spring pigs, 

all of them sired by our = champion boar. 

. & F. A. BEATTY ORIENT, OHIO 
rh dam Big 


ve ioe months old, 


Rosa 547500, 
order 













* 7. 8 
Hillside Jersey Farm 533.{0°.37,'%° 
bulls, each nearly a year old and ready for light 
ice. Price $50 each. gf particulars, write 
EUGHNE F. WELLS, R. F. D. No 3, _TULLY, N. Y. 


One Carload 











ries s Piatto 








Meat bla? teckel 6 vee of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 











E. H. KNAPP & SON 


COT 


(His sire, of the Pontiacs; dam 1091 Ibs. butter, 26193 Ibs. milk ; lyr. 
No 1, Born pt. 8, 1914 dam 13.80 Ibs 1 yr ‘old, she 624% Blood ) 
40 Ib. # yr. old, $150. ‘No 2, born Dec. 1, 1914, dam 16.1 = 
old, 6 a in av. 29 Ibs., $100. These are fine. * iaatridag 
well grown and nicely marked, dams sure to increase records. No ‘ 
ready for use. They will be sold quick. Write now = 


FABIUS, NEW York 











Cows for Sale 


Cornucopia Korndyke Pontiac No. 
86875 heads the herd; 
the best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. 


7 days 32.20 
136.31 Ibs. 
50 REG. COWS for sale. 
10 Reg. bulls with Record dams. 


s., 


PRICE they can afford to pay. 


THEY ARE GOOD, 
in Aug. and Sept. 
DAIRY cows for MILK. 


old, all sired by Reg. bull. 


Dept. O. 
Bell Phone Cortland or 
14F5. 43¥F2. 


East River Holsteins 
Registered and Grade 


he is one of 


Dam Ada Cornucopia Posch, butter 
Ib 30 days’ record 


Farmers ean buy these bulls at a 


100 GRADE COWS due to freshen. 
They are the kind 
that will please the man that wants 


Grade Heifers one and two yrs. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland,N.Y. 


McGraw 


We find that 
OVER HALF 
the entries received for 


fg; OD 


are for cows and heifers bred 
to such famous bulls as 


King Johanna King Lyons 
King of the Pontiacs 
King Segis Pontiac Alcartra 
Sir Prilly Walker 
Count Pontiac Spofford 
Denver Pontiac Boy 
King Pontiac Fayne Alcartra 
Beauty Walker Pietertje Prince 
Lakeland King Pontiac 








Hengerveld De Kol 5th 





A Chance of a Lifetime 


to secure a great pure-bred Holstein bull for 
Sir Korndyke Pontiac Joe, a very fine indi- 
in color largely white. SIRE, Sir Korn- 
or Pontiac Artis, who has now nearly 50 

R. 0. daughters; the oldest has made over 
36 Ibs. butter in 7 days, and all of them have 
large records for age. His dam, Pontiac Artis, 
won $296 from the association, the most that any 
cow ever won. DAM, 8. V. H. Pontiac Eppie, 
A. R. O, 13.86 Ibs. butter in 7 days at 2 yrs. 
and 2 months,: under unfavorable conditions; she 
is one of the most promising daughters of Sir 
Veeman Hengerveld, the greatest sire of the 


present day. 
W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. Y. 


It, etc. 





pays to. buy from this class of stock. 


Plan now to be with the 














offers Holstein, bull, 
Colantha Beauty Segis, a 31.87 Ib gon of the great 
Belle Segis. The dam of this bull is a daughter of 
anqge Cornucopia Johanna 


of over 11 Ibs 

calving and wil 
next tested. This ig a nicely marked straight bull 
and will please anyone. On account of being over- 
crowded $50 will 


H. H. WHEELER, 


Country Life Farm 
born Sept 25, 1914. 
Lad 8th, 
year olds. 
make a large record when she 


buy him. 
WEST WINFIELD, N. 


Bired by 


sire of 10 
She made a record last spring 
butter in 7 days five months -— 
8 


Y. 


Sale Co. 


at the Syracuse Sale Pavilion 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


October 12 and 13, 1915 
LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., Inc 





Sale Managers 








VANDERKAMP FARMS 
KING PONTIAC KONIGEN 


the $6,500—87 Ib. bull, is the sire of a bull calf 
from one of JUDGE SEGIS, our senior herd sire’s first 
2 YEAR 2 MONTHS, 18-lb. DAUGHTERS 
We offer this 6 months old bull calf at an at- 
tractive price, subject to his dam en’@r:ng 
30 LB. CLASS. 
Write for particulars now to 


F.C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 











SPOT FARM 


Holsteins For Sale 


% Holstein heifer and bull calves $15 each; 
press paid in lots of 5. wistered bulls $35 
High grade yearling $40. Registered and h 
grade cows at very reasonable prices. 
Granddaughter of King of the Fentions, 9 months 











young, 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months, These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. 
W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Tuberculin tested if desired. 


old, $150; from A. 
REGAN BROS ‘TULLY, N. Y. 











King of the Pontiacs 
1852 TESTED DAUGHTERS 

If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 

buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding 

“ Book of Bulls” just edited. Write for it. 


STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 











Start a Herd with These! 


tags registered ‘Holstein heifers and 

bull, not related, very nicely 
marked ,and extra well bred, 6 to 10 
months old. $525 buys the bunch. 
Come and see them. They certainly 


are a bargain. 
J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 











A very fine young bull, born April 22, 
20 Ibs. yrs., 79.47 Ibs. in 30 days. Her sir 
dam, Oakland “‘Vrenagelache, 22.66 Ibs., a dau 
of Vrenagelsche 2d, a 31.24. Sired ‘by King V¢ 
Pontiac Hengerveld, he a son of King Segis Po: 
Aleartra, 
Hengerveld, seven 30 Ib. daughters. Write soon 


1915. 








get a bull from a herd that is making good th: 





UPLAND FARMS 


Guernseys 


A few extra well-bred young bulls for sale 
from great producing dams. 


Ls aa prices for a short time only. 
at once for pedigree and prices. 


H. E. MURDOCK, Manager, 


Ipswich, Mass. 


around. 
DAVIS & ADAMS 
Maanneville 


vunaninl 


and from 29.14 daughter of Sir Veema 


a , 





18 SALE 





These bulls head some of the best herds : 
in the Worhd and the coming calves: 
from the cows listed will very likely be: 
worth in a great many instances all or: 
more than you will pay for the dams, : 


Do ‘not overlook this vital point, as it : 


Breeders Consignment 





$75—FOR SALE—$75 


Dam 
e's 
ter 








e 
n 
and 

ear 


Madison Co., N. Y 





the best place to buy 


150 head of extra well-bred cows served to freshe 
Aug., pt., Oct. and Nov. All large and 





milkers. 





vuUOUAeUnauoeanneaNOENEN? 





Grade Holsteins 


27 two-year-old Holsteins bred to a 
thoroughbred bull. 25 yearlings. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N.Y, 


100 fancy two-year-old heifers, all served togreg. | 
A few young reg. Holstein bulls. 


BP. P. SAUNDERS & SON, - 








Ayrshires For Sale 


se young fullblood cows, one three-yea! 
S 








bul d nine heifers bred from the 8. 8S. K 





marked, 


dyke. 


Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
good individuals, dams sired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 


Stock. This notice will not appear again, 
kindly write for particulars. 


FRED MAKELEY, - ALMOND, N. 





Consisting of 100 high grade Holstein cows 
and close up springers, 100 heifers nicely mark« 





Sired_ by 
of Elmwood 
30 1b. cow. 








of fancy 2 year old grade Holstein heifers for sale. 
BVAN DAVIS, JR., WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


FRED A. BLEWER, = = 


$100—H. F. Bull—$100 


Born Feb. 7th, 1914 


Butter DeKol. Dam Maid 
© 245 tee hansteee ed 


OWEGO, N. ¥. 


d sine: also 100 head of registered cattle. « 
i of 50 cows, 25 heifers and balance calves. 
right. These must be sold before November 1 


J. BR. FROST, - “ 





Registered Holstein Bull 








SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


Be 


Is. 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


OUI 


300 Head For Sale 





MUNNSVILLE, N . 


By a sire whoee, dam made 21834 f milk in ® 
HENBY. from A. R. 0, dam, — 
ENEY K. JARVIS, _- | WEEDSPOBT, N. %. 














. eS SS ee 


August 28, 1915 








NORTHERN NEW YORK’S GREATEST 
HOLSTEIN SALE ~— 


The ; 


Watertown 


Sale 


will be held at tne Jefferson County Fair Grounds 


September 10, 1915, at Watertown, N. Y. 


Last week we told you quite a lot about them. Did you note that 
Two-Thirds are Daughters of sires of exceptional quality 
and that nearly all aree Granddaughters of some of 
the best sites and dams known to the dairy world? 

One-Fourth are A. R. O. Cows. 
Third are daughters of A.R.O. Cows. 


The best blood lines are represented. Those that are bred are 
carrying valuable calves. A close relationship is found to many 
of the greatest producers known to the dairy world. Many are 
fresh or soon due. A large number are heifers, open or coming 
with their first calves. 


YOU KNOW 


nothing is sold in this sale only females and all are unblemished. 
Further, all over 6 mos. of age will be tuberculin tested by State 
approved veterinarians. 


LIVERPOOL SALE AND PEDIGREE CO,, Inc. 
Sale Managers 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 








Public Sales 


of High Class Percheron, Belgian 
and Suffolk Stallions and Mares 
of all ages. Draft Teams and 
Grade Colts. Also all breeds of 
Cattle at the 


New York State Fair 


Syracuse, N. Y., September 17 and 18 


This will be your one great oppor- 
tunity to buy or sell the best 
breeding stock and farm animals 
at the largest 


Live Stock 


sale ever held in this state. 


A Square Deal and Honest Values 
for buyers and sellers. 


Entries close September Ist. 


Chas. A. Wieting, Calvin J. 
Huson Commissioners in charge 
of sale. 


E. S. AKIN GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Superintendent of Sales Department 




















Dispersal Sale 


51 Reg. Guernseys at Auction 


OF 


21 Cows, 20 Heifers, 3 Aged Bulls, 7 Young Bulls 


For Robert F. Whitmer, at Ellenwood Farm, 
Near Hatboro and Ambler, Pa. 


Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1915, at 12 Noon 


Owing to Mr Whitmer’s continued illness of the past six months, we have been asked to dispose 
of the entire balance of his Guernsey herd, comprising the well known Guernsey bulls Charmante’s 
Rose King wy A. } me 8 daughters with large A: R. records; Imp. Justinee’s Sequel of La Masso, 








21564, RB. G. s.. . S., lst prize and Grand Champion Bull at Trenton pos ho Glenwood’s 
Mainstay of Bite onwe a 2 pid: Ellenwood _ 26157. and 21 sows, 15 wi records, 
including Glenwood Girl 4th, G. p.. < Haddon, 28929, A. B.; Princess Coral of Pauledale "26231 A. R.; 


Queen Coral of Pouietale, 26320 A. R.; Imp. Gully 2nd, of the Adams, 33070 A. B.; Imp. Golden 
Da isy of the Isle, 28247 A. R.; Mag: ggie Newport 3rd, 13972, and others equaily good. Also 20 heifers 
id 7 young bulls, from 2 to 15 months old, bred mostly from A. R. cows and sired by the above well 
“= »wn bulls, and including 6 heifers sired by Charmante’s Rose King 11746 A. B. 
This sale will be a complete clearance of Mr. Whitmer’s entire herd, and will include as good blood 
lines and animals as have ever been offered to Guernsey buyers at public auction. 


is eS nae oe H. J. DAGER, Inc., Ambler, Pa. 
DANIEL BUCKLEY, Broad Axe, Pa. 


H. G. ELY, Special Auctioneer Agents and Auctioneers 














300— HOLST EINS—300 


The Best the Breed Affords 


in the 


-Madison-Chenango Sale N.Y. State Breeders’ Sale 


: EARLVILLE, N. Y., SEPT. 1land2 SYRACUSE,N.Y., SEPT. 3 and 4 


Consignments from the herds of more than twenty 
: le ading breeders in a district that has long been og of the entire Hilldale Herd, owned by 
rid famous for its Holsteins. In this sale are J. A. Stanton & Son, and consignments from 
of the gre ate st Holsteins ever consigned to the herds of Henry Stevens & Son, Harry B. 
= @ "public auction. Davis, 8S. M. Strickland and Smith Brothers. 


A Rare Opportunity to buy the best in Holsteins New York has to offer 
Four Big Holstein Days—September 1, 2, 3 and 4 
: E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager LACONA, N. Y, 

















Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. The dam 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 





A Brother to the $50,000 Bull 
Maple Hurst King Segis Pontiac 


Heeds our 


First 
Seiten al 
Sale 


TROY ,PA., October, 7-8, 1915 


125 - Head - 125 


His sire is King Segis Pontiac, his dam a 29 lb. 
daughter of the KING OF THE PONTIACS. 
We shall also sell daughters and a son of this 
bull from A.R.O. dams, as well as over thirty 
head, heavy in calf to him. All are young—very 
few being over six years old, and fine individuals. 
Most of the cows are due to freshen the fall 
and winter, not a three-teated cow in the lot. 


ALL TUBERCULIN TESTED 


For further information and catalogue, address, 


D. B. YORK and W. J. FEW, TROY, PA. 


N. B, On the Penn. R. R. between Elmira, N. Y., and Williamsport, Pa. 


























W. W. JENNINGS TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“The. plans were laid before 


: South Wheatland, Long Creek, 


tion of the county. 


_Macon’s Work with Canning Clubs 


MRS ANNA ROGERS PARR, ILLINOIS 


‘ ifs Last February I attended the state 


meeting of the Illinois farmers’ in- 
-stitute at Harrisburg, and while 
/there I conceived the idea of or- 
ganizing the girls of Macon county 
into clubs for social center work. 
George E. Farrell had given a can- 
ning demonstration at a meeting and 
it occurred to me that canning clubs 
would be an ideal way of launch- 
ing the organization work. 

Upon reaching home I communi- 
_eated with O. H. Benson of Wash- 
“ington, D C, and was assured of co- 
_- operation from his department. Mrs 
“J. ©. Hessler, who had long enter- 


__ tained visions of county organization, 
joined with me and together we con- 


sulted Mrs A. A. Hill, president of 
the household science department of 
the Macon county farmers’ institute, 
and secured the backing of that 
body, and Mrs Hill was made our 
county chairman ex-officio. 


Organized by Townships 


We decided to organize our county 
by townships, with a township ad- 
viser or president and with captains 
for each club. Accordingly, 17 women 
from the county, one for each town- 
ship, was invited to a conference. 
these 
women and unanimously indorse-1. 

ese women declared that they 
would do everything in their power 
‘to stimulate interest among the girls, 
arrange for meetings, etc; and Mrs 
Hessler and myself followed with our 


steam canning outfits, and gave 
demonstrations and lectures before. 
the girls. 

Our first meeting was at Sharon 


church, Decatur—my cwn_neighbor- 
thood—and 42 women and girls were 
present. Fifteen mothers also enlisted 
for membership and our first club or- 
ganized with a membership of 
not a bad start. Mrs John Helphen- 
stein and Mrs W. M. Davidson were 
chosen captains for the two divisions 
of this club and since organization 
regular meetings have been held and 
now the membership numbers 88. 

The second organization meeting 
was held at Warrensburg, Illini town- 
ship. Mrs John Watkins and Mrs 
Howard Peverly acted as local or- 
ganizers and were rewarded with a 
splendid attendance. An all-day meet- 
ing was arranged for and Miss Per- 
cival of the university of Illinois was 
present, as well as Mrs Hessler and 
myself. Five clubs were organized at 
this meeting, with a total member- 
Ship of 54. Mrs Howard Peverly was 
selected as Township president and 
the five captains are: Mrs Victor 
Dewein, Warrensburg; Miss Florence 
Conley, Brick Neighborhood; Miss 
Vera Crisman, Batchelder; Miss Hol- 
lar, Rolling; Miss Brown, Major. 

We felt that it would be advisable 
to hold two county meetings of the 
hhousehold science department of the 
‘farmers’ institute, emphasizing the 
canning ‘club movement. Accordingly, 
a meeting was planned at the James 
Milliken university, where L. PD. 

gave a canning demonstration 
Letters. were sent to every school dis- 
trict in the county, inviting the 
women and girls to attend and about 
were on hand. The James Milli- 


.. ken university was also the scene of 
the second meeting, and this was u 


vernment canning school, with 
George E. Farrell acting as demon- 
trator. We had a two days’ session, 


with a total attendance of 300 women 
and girls. Everything was done ‘to 


create county-wide interest. The lo- 
cal newspapers were of great assist- 
ance. 

Organization of clubs _ followed 
vigorously and to aid in the work the 
county was divided into districts. Mrs 
Hessler was assigned the following 
townships: Illini, Austin, Hickory 
Point and Harristown. I was assigned 
Mt Zion, Pleasant View, Blue owes. 

a - 
“land, Maroa, Friend’s Creek and De- 
‘eatur. The four townships left were 
assigned to Mrs Hill. Whenever it 
‘has been possible, township mass 
-meetings have been held first, thus 
“securing organizations, from which it 
is easy to launch local clubs. 


Blue Mound .Heads the List 


- Macon county is rich in se 
women, which has made the work 
t for the county committee 
and resulted in complete organiza- 
The largest club 
of one division is at Blue Mound, 
with 47 - girls, four boys and 13 
others as members. Mr Evans. 
ntendent of schools is the local 
: Four canning outfits haye 
for. club. work, Tir 
Mrs Griswold 
club’s direct 








use. This club has shown marked 
interest from the start. 

Already we can see good results 
for our young people. In Sharon are 
two girls and a boy in one family, 
the latter being ready for college. 
Their mother is a widow and funds 
are lacking to send these children to 


college. Since this movement, these 
girls feel’ they can make thir own 
way, with their brother’s help. They 
have two acres in beans and toma- 


toes and their brother has 40 acres in 
corn. These three children co-operate 
in their work and have their four 
years’ plan laid for college money. It 
is bélieved that the canning club will 
open the way for many young people 
situated as are these Sharon folks. 
Many homes will find living much 
easier within their modest income hy 
the addition to their larder of their 
canned vegetables and fruit, off their 
canned vegetables and fruit from 
their own places. 

In my own garden I have 17 differ- 
ent vegetables now growing, not 
counting lettuce, radishes or greens. 
This garden furnishes splendid recre- 
ation to my husband and myself. We 
never before realized how much 
pleasure is derived from the careful 
study of nature. There is no reason 
why every county in Illinois should 
not succeed in canning club work. 
The university of Illinois, the govern- 
ment, and the federation of women’s 
clubs are back of the movement. 





Preparing for Emergencies 
ANNE GUILBERT MAHON 

“It was terrible,” said a woman re- 
lating an experience where she had 
been called suddenly into a neigh- 
bor’s home when the baby was seized 
with convulsions. “The mother was 
so frightened that she could do 
nothing but scream and wring her 
hands. She was absolutely no assist- 
ance. She couldn’t even tell us where 
to find things. There was no hot 
water. We had to hunt all over for 


Sacom Bishinent 1 in Rural | Homes 


Happy Experiences follow = of canning club for fruits and vegetables—Foresight better than hindsight-- 
Temperament and disposition of humans always present interesting situations 


(even thaugh in her heart she may 
be suffering agonies of apprehension) 
it will have a quieting, soothing effect 
on the child which will greatly lessen 
its fear and suffering. It is hard, 
of course, but a mother can do it for 
the sake of her loved one. 

Every mother, every housewife, 
should be prepared for emergencies. 
With children, bruises, burns, broken 
bones often result from accident. At- 
tacks of croup, fever,”~ and convul- 
sions are apt to come on without a 
moment’s warning. There is always 
the possibility of fire and other 
dangers. The mother must always be 
prepared. 

It is the custom of many women 
to have a set of rules pasted on the 
door of the medicine closet or in 
some other place where they will be 
found readily in case of an emer- 
gency, directing exactly what to do 
for each and every mishap which 
may occur. The headings appear in 
large letters and the directions are 
written under each. What to do in 
case of fire, accident, sudden illness, 
and so forth, are all 
minutely that even a child or a serv- 
ant could tell exactly what to do in 
time of need. The exact place of 
each article required is also noted, 
so that a stranger coming in to help 
could easily find what is needed. 
The remedies for sudden _ seizures, 
such as croup, convulsions, fever, as 
well as for accidents, are all noted 
on these lists and the exact place 
where they may be found at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Antidotes for poison 
and their whereabouts follow. Every 
emergency which can happen to any- 
one in the household is provided for, 
and minute directions given concern- 
ing it on these lists. They are worth 
their weight in gold, as anyone who 
has ever gone into a strange house to 
aid in time of emergency can tes- 
tify to. 

The wise housekeeper and mother 
keeps constantly on hand a full sup- 
ply of the things needed in case of 
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One of the Illinois Canning Clubs 


The young people of 


Macon county, IIl, 


are now working over- 


time preparing canned vegetables and fruit for exhibiting at the state 


meeting of the Illinois farmers’ 


institute. 


Macon claims the blue rib- 


bon for canning club organizations in Illinois. 


a saucepan to heat the water in. It 
is a wonder the baby did not die 
while we were hunting for things and 
getting ready. Poor Mrs Hunter was 
totally unprepared for anything of 
that kind and she went all to pieces. 
She really needed someone to take 
care of her.” 

How many mothers do “go all to 
pieces” at-a time of great stress and 
anxiety ? It is natural, of course, 
when it means that a dear one’s life 
is in danger, but that is a condition 
which the mother must prepare her- 
self to meet. In any home there are 
bound to be accidents and illnesses. 
Only as she keeps a cool head and 
goes about the work of ministering 
to the one who is hurt quickly and 
effectively can she be of any use. 
Lives have been lost through delay 
and: neglect to do the proper thing 
before the doctor arrived. A mother 
must keep her head and do _ the 
necessary things if she wishes to save 
the life of her dear one or to relieve 
its suffering at the. time. 

The mother’s manner at. such a 
time. has a wonderful -influence over 
the~ child. 


ance is calm, cheerful 


tranquil, 


If ther outward appear-- 


emergency. They may not be used 
for weeks and months, but they are 
always ready when the need. arrives. 
There are healing salves and oint- 
ments, sanitary lotions, rolls of band- 
ages, oiled silk, quantities of clean, 
soft old linen. For sudden seizures 
there are the regular remedies pre- 
scribed by the family physician, 
which can be given at once even be- 
fore the doctor arrives. There are 
plasters, antiseptic soaps, syringes, 
hot water bags, everything which 
might be needed in a hurry. An ac- 
cident or sudden illness in a house- 
hold thus provided with the neces- 
sary remedies loses half its terrors, 
and is in sharp contrast to the home 
where nothing is prepared for and 
where precious time, perhaps even 
life, is lost waiting for the doctor to 
arrive or. having to send out - for 
remedies which should always be on 
hand. 

The wise mother and housewife 
will be sure that she is always ready 
for the many exigencies of life, that 
she has on-hand the necessary reme- 
dies..and. appliances, that they. can 
be readily found in. time. of need; and. 
that she is herself prepared for 


noted so., 


emergencies with a cvol head a 
calm manner and a practical know). 
edge as to just what to do at 41 


t 
critical moment. he 





Summer Boarder Experience 
M. W. H., CONNECTICUT 

I" read several articles in the home 
department about- summer boar, lers 
I have taken summer boarders for 
seven or eight years, and some of 
— are the best friends I have ever 
ad 
I always give them good, clean food, 
keep the rooms tidy and am willing 
to take up what water they npn; ed 
for bathing purposes. I do just as 
I do for my own family. I do not 
like flies in my house, for it 


is very 

disagreeable for us all. 
The boarders are nice with my 
family and are one of us. My children 


play with theirs. My men do not like 
to come to the table with the suests, 
as their clothes are soiled and swe aty, 
se I fix a table for them in another 
room. 

I have earned a good sum of money 
each season. It is hard work, but 
how can a person earn money unle3s 
they do work hard. I think it is a 
nice way for a farmer’s wife to earn 
money to help along. 

I want my children to have good 
educations and in this way they, too, 
can help earn money. Of course 
sometimes you get people who are 
fussy, but those I have had have ai- 
ways been nice. I like the home de- 
partment very much and find it of 
much help. 


What I Have Learned 


For Burns—lIt is an excellent plan 
to keep in the kitchen a bottle filled 
with equal parts of linseed oil and 
lime water. to alleviate the pain of 
burns. Shake the bottle well before 
using the lotion. Keep the burned 
part from the air by covering with 
lint.—[Mrs G. E. S., Maine. 


Bedroom Screen—tInstead of the 
usual cloth or wire screen for a bed- 
room window near the road I used 
white cheese cloth tacked to the 
lower half of the window. It let in 
air, kept out the insects, and no one 
could look into the room.—[F. 
Vermont. 











Moths in Carpets—Spread a cold 
damp cloth on the carpet and n 
with a hot iron. The 
caused will kill the 
L. N., Massachusetts. 

Iron Rust—An improvement on 
citric acid and two hours in the sun 
is to use oxalic acid heated to 
boiling point. It will remove 
only new rust spots but those of ! 
standing, and if thoroughly washed 
out at once will not damage the n 
delicate material, One ounce of 
crystals, costing 10 cents, will mak« 
about 12 ounces of liquid and can be 
kept indefinitely. It is most con- 
venient to use in the winter, when the 
sun is not overpowerful.—[H. A. T., 
New Hampshire. 


Stove Pipe Hint—I find that the 
best method of refinishing stove pipes 
is to rub them when quite hot with 
raw linseed oil. If rubbed while hot 
there is no danger of smoke or smell 
and the pipe is beautifully clean and 
bright.—[L. M. K., Vermont. 


steam 
moths.—[ 








Only the Present Is Real—aAll of 
opportunity and all of duty for each 
soul are here. Life begins anew every 
moment. We can do nothing with 
the past save to leave it with G 
Let us put hands to the plow and look 
not back. It is folly to indulge in 
melancholy brooding over past sins 
and mistakes. We waste time 
fruitless regrets. It is part of thé 
wisdom of life to learn to forget. Re- 
pentance is not cherishing a corpst 
and weeping by a grave. It is setting 
mind and heart toward God and d 
today. Let the dead past bury its 
dead. God keeps no grudges. Puri- 
fied by sorrow and invigorated 
faith, we shall begin life anew, which 
is God’s fresh gift with each dawning 
day.—[Dr Phillip S. Moxom. 


I take great interest in the pages 
of this paper devoted to the necds 
of farm women. I read every bit, 
and many a clipping finds its way 
into my “helpful hint’ box. Espe- 
cially do the flower suggestions bene- 
fit. I also read the advys. I read the 
rest of the paper too, down to the 
stock reports and sales, and I do not 
think I am an exception among farm 
women in this respect. - I can find no 
criticism with your pages; instead 
can. only. tell you that they are 
wholly. helpful and appreciated. — 
(Mrs H. H., Minn. 
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Next Door Neighbors Eat 


An interesting account of the various kinds of food eaten by the people of different stations of life in Mexico—Nearly 
highly seasoned to suit the American palate-—By Edith M. Blanchard 


all too 


prepared by recipes 1000 years 

old, at least. There is no de- 
sire for new dishes, nor for better 
ways of preparing the old ones. Mod- 
ern culinary art is almost unknown. 
The staple food of the ceuntry is 
still tortillas, and to make them, the 
Mexican housewife does just what 
she did centuries ago. Corn is put 
into a solution of lime water to 
soften overnight. Early in the morn- 
ing it is placed in a lava-rock trough 
set up from the floor on four short 
legs. Squatting on her. heels, the 
housewife rubs and rolls. the corn 
with a round stone until it is pow- 
dered into meal! Taking enough 
water to mix this into dough, she 
pats a handful out very thin and 
throws it on a hot griddle waiting 
over a charcoal fire, No salt or sea- 
soning is used,-and the mixture is 
never allowed to brown! Such is the 
Mexican tortilla—which is frequently 
the entire menu of the poorer classes. 

Frijoles (black beans) stand sec- 
ond on the food list. They are boiled 
until tender, then dropped into hot 
lard and kept there until saturated 
with grease. Enough to feed a whole 
family for a week, can be bought for 
a few cents. Tamales are another 
common dish; they are merely corn 
dumplings wrapped in corn husks. 

Goats furnish most of the milk 
supply. As it is unpleasantly strong 
in flavor, many prefer the milk of 
the cocoanut; which if cut at the 
right time will furnish about three 
large glasses of cool liquid, Butter is 
seldom seen among the poar, what 
there is being snow white and made 
without salt, Sugar cane sticks are 
peeled and cut into bits, which are 
chewed from morning until night; 
this is supposed to prevent thirst. 

The poor native could obtain many 
additions to his bill of fare by reach- 
ing out his hand, but he seldom takes 
that trouble. Jaconoxtle grows like 
a bunch of large radishes; tejocote 
resembles tiny apples, cherry-like in 
size; the zapoti is a green melon that 
grows in clusters on trees, Fruit of 
the passion-flower and prickly pear, 
and countless other wild growths, 
would bring variety to the table, but 
tortillas and frijoles seem to be 
enough, The tortilla takes the place 
of knife, fork and spoon—being 
doubled into a kind of shovel and 
stuffed into the mouth with whatever 
it carries, 

Food is cooked over a tiny fire- 
place—merely a few bricks holding 
a handful of charcoal. How or why 
anything ever cooks there, is a mys- 
tery to the American woman who 
owns a gas or electric range! 

Kitchen utensils consist of a few 
pottery: jars and almost always a 
square tin can which is used for 
divers things—cooking, washing 
clothes—or anything else! No one 
could own less—or consume less—and 
live! 

The national liquor of the lower 
classes—which is called the national 
curse—is pulque. It is made of juice 
extracted from the cactus. After fer- 
mentation, it is said to taste like bad 
cheese, sour starch, stale buttermilk 
and stagnant water—which has be- 
come putrid! To foreigners it is nau- 
seating, but the natives buy great 
glasses, at half a cent each, and for 
three half-pence become literally 
“dead to the world’—for pulque does 
not intoxicate; it deadens. Three 
glasses usually make a man abso- 
lutely lifeless for hours Thousands 
of children are brought up almost 
entirely on tortillas and pulque! 

Grapes are plentiful and there is 
no reason why excellent wine could 
not be produced. But 400 years ago 
Spain forbade winemaking and no 
one has thought of such a thing since. 
In homes of the higher class, no sup- 
plies are kept on hand. Each morn- 
ing the cook purchases everything 
needed for the day. Lard and flour 
are bought “by the cornucopia;”’ pota. 
toes or tomatoes—enough for the next 
meal. Goats are led through the 
streets and even into kitchens, to be 
milked before the customer’s eyes. 
Flocks of turkeys are guided from 
house to house. The cook chooses a 
nice looking bird and the dealer kills 
and plucks it—unless she prefers to 
fatten it first. 

Street peddlers shriek the excellence 
of greyish lemonade, roasted corn, 
baked sweet potatoes, nuts, hot corn- 
cakes, and of course—pulque. They 
Carry bread heaped in huge baskets 
six feet square, balanced on their 
heads, Wood is sold by the armful 
and one day’s supply of charcoal is 
all that anyone ever has in the house. 

In many places the water supply is 
obtained from public wells, and water- 
Sellers parade the streets with brown 
earthen pots and jugs carried on 
theirs backs or in wheelbarrows. In 
some cities, streams of water are 
made to flow down the middle or side 
Open- 


M “re of the food of Mexico is 


ings are ieft at intervals, so the Mex- 
ican housewife can go out and fill 
her own water jugs at any time. As 
these openings are large enough for 
a person to fall into, the hygienic 
part of such an arrangement is best 
left to the imagination. 

The city market places resemble 
those in the east. Every shop or stall 
shows a sacred picture or shrine for 
protection against evil. Barefooted 
women, surrounded by babies and 
dogs, squat on their heels and shout 
the good qualities of the articles they 
have for sale, Produce is kept in 
queer ox-skin tubs,- made with the 
hair left on, or vats of cowhide, 
strengthened by strips of wood. 


Queer Articles of Food 


Dulces in rainbow hues, are every- 
where; for Mexico has a very sweet 
tooth. They are usually displayed on 
small stands under big umbrellas 
as gaudy in color as the sweets 
themselves. To keep away flies, 
fringed paper is fanned back and 
forth. Good honey is sold for asong 
at queer little honey stands, but the 
bottle it comes in costs twice as much 
as the contents! 

Besides the ordinary fruit and veg- 
etables of the country, many extraor- 
dinary things are for sale. Eggs of 
the marsh-fly are formed into little 
cakes which bring good prices. The 
flies themselves are boiled and 
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pounded into a paste, but the eggs are 
in greater demand. They are col- 
lected by planting sedge in the lakes. 
Flies lay eggs upon it in quantities. 
At regular intervals these are shaken 
off into a cloth and the sedge replaced 
for more. 

In southern Mexico common grass- 
hoppers are considered fit to place 
before royalty; in other localities, the 
honey-ant is preferred. Green lizards 
two feet long are very popular; their 
taste is not unlike chicken, Ducks 
are never eaten; they are believed to 
be unclean! 

Red flags in the market place de- 
note butcher shops; which are usually 
festooned inside and out with very 
small sausages. Butchers never dis- 
joint anything; they cut the meat off 
in strips. When sold, meat is never 
wrapped in paper; the customer takes 
it just as it is and tucks it carelessly 
under one arm! Sometimes it is de- 
livered at the customer’s house— 
still unwrapped—by small boys, who 
are very apt to lay in down in the 
street while watching a cockfight or 
anything equally interesting. Butchers’ 
boys are fond of playing football with 
a roast, and if a stray dog sniffs along 
behind the Sunday dinner, they love 
to slap him with it! 

The prices of fruit, vegetables, 
eggs and milk, are about the same 
higher and all imnvorted articles are 
frightfully expensive on account of 
the high protective tariff. Americans 
are obliged to import practically all 
their butter from the United States. 

Ice is not uncommon in this troni- 
cal land where it is summer at the 
base of the mountains and winter at 
the top. Leaves of the palm _ or 
maguey plant are tightly plaited into 
a sort of box. In the evening this is 
taken up the mountain side and 
filled with water from some spring. 
During the night it freezes solid. 





THE WISH 


From the doorway feet will wander, 
As the bird will leave its nest, 

Thus it has been through the ages, 
And it shall be for the rest. 


Growing wings would try the heavens, 
Growing hearts would meet with men, 

Test their strength in fields far distant 
From the homeland’s humble ken. 


We who speed the young life outward, 
Watch it go with eager tread, 

Learn to keep our thoughts unspoken, 
Hide our inner sense of dread. 


Only in our hearts we fashion ‘ 
Prayers for those who outward roam, 
Prayers that they may find e’er sweeter— 
Love and memories of home! 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 
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Another method is to dig a hole in 
some cold spot, line it with leaves and 
fill it with water. The luxury of ice 
in the tropics means time, labor and 
a long, hard tramp twice daily. 

The palatial homes of Mexican 
aristocrats offer a striking contrast to 
the huts and hovels of the poor na- 
tives. Forty or fifty servants are 
frequently kept—and the majority re- 
main with one family for life. 

Coffee is served early in the sleep- 
ing apartments. Ladies then loll 
around in negligee until almost noon 
before dressing for the midday. meal 
at 1 o’clock. This is the heaviest 
meal of the day. There is usually 
soup, fish, meat, entries, ices, pud- 
dings, fruit, sweets and refreshing 
drinks. If consumme appears, 
chopped bananas float in it. If the 
soup be thick as porridge, agnacate, 
a soft, buttery fruit, is mixed gener- 
ously with it. The fish is often a 
transparent white fish resembling 
trout in taste. Eggs made into little 
peppery balls, frijoles and cheese with 
burning hot sauce, are served on tor- 
tilla toast. Cosida means that pota- 
toes, beets, carrots, bits of meat, 
corn, maize, cauliflower and peaches 
have been boiled together with quan- 
tities of spice! 

If meat appears in the form of 
steak, it is fairly buried in herbs. 
Roast beef is brought to the table 
stuck so full of large raisins that the 
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meat itself can hardly be seen! Meat 
is usually tough and tasteless, due to 
poor grazing. Poultry is also tough, 
because it is not allowed to hing long 


enough, 
Chiles rellenos look like unripe 
figs—but they are green peppers 


stuffed with cream cheese, As this 
is not hot enough to suit the Mexican 
palate, chili sauce is poured over 
them! Mole is turkey, drenched in 
sauce so spicy that it burns. the 
mouth. Terrapin is a common dish, 
usually beings: stewed with peppers. 
Pate de foie gras is seen oftener than 
good white bread! Arroz con pollo is 
stewed or roasted chicken, served 
with highly seasoned rice, 

Sweet potatoes drowned ina thick 
purple syrup is a favorite dish. Ba- 
nanas and sweet potatoes mixed to- 
gether and covered with whipped 
cream, is one of the few desserts that 
Americans relish. The fruit of the 
prickly pear is made into a brownish 
cheese and served with strawberries, 
which grow the year round in central 
Mexico. 

Small green chilis, resembling 
olives in appearance, but tasting like 
red pepper, are eaten constantly be- 
tween the courses of a meal. They 
are much too hot for any except the 
Mexican palate. 

It was formerly the fashion to sleep 
after the noon meal, but the siesta is 
now gettine to a thing of the past 
among the higher classes. After the 
usual heavy renast. the Iadies are 
ceremoniously escorted to the draw- 
ing room, where coffee, cigars and 
cigarettes are served. Because the 
coffee bean is richly roasted, the bev- 
erage is always very strong. Cold tea, 
also strong, is considered best to 
quench thirst; but lemon and lime- 
water are often preferred. Sometimes 
milk is called for. As goat's milk is 
so strong and cow’s milk blue and 


watery, this usually means milk from 
the cocoanut—with a spoonful of gin 
added to each glass. 

Mexican aristocrats have parties 
and banquets among themselves, but 
care little for society beyond the fam- 
ily circle. Almost every mansion 
contains old silver and china of rare 
beauty, inherited from Spanish an- 
cestors; but dinner tables are never 
artistically set. The flowers are of 
many different hues, packed tightly 
together and crowded into vases. 
Strange to say, in this land of ex- 
quisite flowers, those seen in draw- 
ing rooms and dining rooms are us- 
ually artificial! 

Ladies of the family have choco- 
late daily, which seems to take the 
place of the English 5 o'clock tea. 
They dress for the evening about that 
time, after which chocolate is served. 
It is made so rich and thick that the 
spoon stands up straight in the cup! 
A little is very good, but a whole 
cup of such sweetness is absolutely 
beyond Americans, That the Mexi- 
can nation is inclined to embonpoint, 
is not to be wondered at! 

Friends fever drop in unexpected- 
ly to meals. Such a thing is unheard 
of. When the Mexican wants guests, 
he invites them to a large costly en- 
tertainment on a regal scale, and each 
person departs with bonbons, gifts 
anc an armful of flowers. 

Formal dinners and banquets last 
for three hours, at least. A Jarge 
glass of raw brandy and a small glass 
of ice water, is served in the draw- 
ing room just before dinner is an- 
nounced. The host sits at the head 
of the table, his guests “below the 
salt.’"” When seated they all pin nap- 
kins securely under their chins! 

Twenty-five courses are nothing un- 
usual, and the ices appear along in 
the middle; followed by fruit, pud- 
dings, preserves and jellies, Wines 
come in with inany of the courses. 
Smoking begins during dessert, and 
champagne, which in many homes is 
more common than milk, is brought 
on after the table has been cleared. 


The Native Restaurants 


American tourists are seldom in- 
vited to these exclusive banquets. 
They eat oftener at native restau- 
rants—which are very interesting and 
very unsatisfactory. In some places, 
they are merely stone or brick stoves 
in the market place, in charge of a 
woman who cooks and sells food as it 
is wanted. Frijoles are always stew- 
ing and tortillas are ever present— 
with all the extra hot sauces known. 
Turkey simmers in big brown pots. 
A meal costs from one to three far- 
things, according to the appetite. 

More pretentious restaurants have 
roofs, sanded floors and fantastic 
names, A heap of knives and forks 
is thrown in the center of a long 
table, and each patron helps himself. 
The most popular food at these places 
seems to be chilis with minced meat. 
Peppers and garlic are eaten in quan- 
tities. Eggs are fried and complete- 
ly covered with chili sauce. Tortillas 
are sprinkled with cheese and soaked 
with sauce that is even hotter! No 
spoons are used; it is customary to 
drink soun or gravy from the plate—~- 
with much smacking of lips, elbows 
on the table, and head bowed. Two 
hunery people can get a souare meal 
in these places for one shilling and 
ten-pence, 

In Mexico City there are now a few 
good restaurants, where although the 
menu -is Spanish, the cooks are 
French—and for the moment one 
gets away from the condiments that 
blister the mouth and bring tears to 
the eyes. Cabaret shows have been 
known in Mexico for many years 
Street musicians have always fre- 
quented the vicinity of restaurants 
and entered, when allowed, to sing, 
play or whistle for entertainment. 
When seeing Mexico, those familiar 
with the cafe life of American cities 
should not miss the real Mexican 
cabaret in one of the native res- 
taurants, 





Pickle and Preserve 


A Belgian young man who has 
been in this country for three years 
tells the following: 

While he still did not understand 
English very well, he was invited to 
dinner served by a missionary society 
We knew what preserves were but 
did not know pickles. One of the 
members asked him to pass the 
pickles. He said he did not know 
what they were but passed the pre- 
serves. She remarked there was not 
much difference. He had heard in 
a prayer, Preserve me from ali evil, 
so when they asked him to make a 
prayer he said, Pickle us from all 
evil. 

They laughed at him but he said, 
There was not much  difference.— 
[L. Lathers. 
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_ again the same as before. 


results, but many do not. 


x: Sp chad of black pepper, 
~ vinegar. 


r de hae from the stems, 


_ . four hours. 
"you have juice, and to every quart 


ie Fine Recipe for Bread 


MES R, C. A, 


‘ood and so easy that I hope you will 
d space for it on our page. This is 
the way the yeast is made. 
compressed yeast cake, Break up 
into a glass quart can and add three 
tablespoons of granulated sugar and 
a cup of lukewarm water (not hot). 


. _ Let stand on shelf of stove or in a 


warm place to rise or until it is 
foamy. Just how long this takes 
depends a good deal on conditions. 
Wf one has a coal fire it takes less 
In the summer, with no fire in 
“the afternoon, I set it on the warming 
shelf, which will retain warmth for 
gome time after the fireis out. Any- 
yay I let it rise until the froth runs 
freely ‘over the outside of the can. I 
usually: set the can in a shallow basin, 


part of the stove, as the scalding will 
hill it.g The basin is usually set on a 
holder or cloth doubled four or five 
thicknesses. ~ 

In warm weather I set it at supper 
time or before, if necessary, off the 
stove to where it will be moderately 
warm, but if allowed to get too cold 
it takes longer for bread to rise. 
Experience is really the best teacher 
for, of course, if the yeast is allowed 
to foam too much the life is gone 
before putting into the bread. Under 
ordinary conditions around four hours 
is necessary. 

About 9 o’clock at night, and often 
later, I have ready my flour pan with 
tiour sifted around the edge and over 
the bottom so that the dough will not 
stick and a large hole in the center 
for the yeast. I put all of the con- 
tents of the can in this except about 
1% inches, ‘which I leave in the bot- 
tom. Then add to the yeast in the 
pan a tablespoon of salt, a tablespoon 
of sugar, two tablespoons of shorten- 
ing and one pint of lukewarm water. 
Mix almost stiff enough to put in the 
tins. I knead it on the board a few 
times, then put in a large milk pail 
and cover with cloth or pan and set 
where it is not too warm. In the 
morning it will be light enough (it 
usually is to the top of the pail) to 
go in the tins before breakfast. With 
this second kneading I add a little 
more flour and then put in the tins. 
It is ready for the oven by 8.30. f 

The remainder of — dag left in 
‘the can is to be put in a clean can 
at night after mixing the bread. Add 
two or three tablespoons of sugar, 
put the cover on lightly (never tight) 
and put in the cellar, away from the 
gun and where it is cool, to be used 
It can be 
kept several months* by renewing 
once or twice a week, or even years. 
Never add salt to the yeast or pota- 
toes when water is to be used. I usu- 
ally renew the yeast cake about once 
@ month to be perfectly sure of good 
seewees 
this calls for compressed yeast an 
not the common, dry kind. The 
compressed. yeast costs two cents at 
“the grocer’s. or baker’s. This pro- 
duces splendid bread. I find a little 
melted lard or shortening rubbed 
over the loaves before baking makes 
the crust much softer and more 
tender. 


What to Do with Grapes 
MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 


Grape Catsup—Wash and stew five 
pounds of grapes over a slow fire until 





-. soft. Strain through a sieve and add 
+ to the pulp two and one-half pounds 
s y of ‘sugar, 


one tablespoon each of 
und cinnamon and: allspice, one- 
alf tablespoon of ground cloves, one 
L one-half~ 
ablespoon of salt and one pint of 
heen Boil until thick, then bottle 
and seal. This will be found delicious 
with cold meats. 

HOMEMADE GRAPE JuIce—-Pick the 
wash. well, 

én put over the fire in a granite 
kettle—do not use tin, as it discolors 
the juice. Heat the grapes until the 
ce flows, then strain through a 






Jui : 
¥ “nna cloth. Allow plenty of time for 


‘this process, not less than twenty- 
Add as much water as 
‘of the mixture add one cup of sugar. 
Hace over a gy poil for five 
‘minutes, then bottle. q 
Ghire JeLLY—For making jelly the 
pes should not be overripe. Pick 
‘grapes from the stems, wash and 
t over the fire with just enough 
iter to prevent burhing. Cook until 
ery soft. Remove from the fire, 
train. a fine sieve, then 













hrough 
ve aly bag to extract all the 
_ Strain once inore through 


The preserving season of late summer brings its compensations--The substantial and the delectable in cooking 


-. YI noticed in our department a re- 
' quest of Mrs L. C. M.’s for an excel- 
- jJent bread recipe. My method is so 


Get a 








iy 


Worth-while experiences of farm women 


cheesecloth. Now measure the juice, 
and add to it an equal amount of hot 
sugar. Place over the fire, stirring 
well, until thoroughly mixed, then let 
boil for fifteen minutes, skimming fre- 
quently. Pour into jelly glasses, and 
when cool seal with paraffin. 

GRAPE CONSERVE—After making the 
jelly force the fruit pulp left in the 
sieve through a fine colander. Add 
to it an equal amount of sugar, and 
for every pint of the mixture add one- 
half pint of seeded and chopped 
raisins, Let boil slowly until of the 
right consistency, stirring frequently 
to prevent burning. 

GrRAPF BUTTER—Wash the _ grapes, 
remove from the stems and cook in 
sufficient water to keep from burning, 
until very soft. Force through a 
colander, add one-thiz-d as much sugar 
as you have grape pulp, then cook 
until the consistency of butter, stir- 
ring all the time to prevent burning. 

SPICED GRAPES—Make a syrup of one 


but never in a draft or on the hots cup of vinegar, one-half cup of water 


and one and one-half cups of sugar. 
Add one teaspoon each of ground 
cinnamon, allspice and cloves. When 
the syrup has become thick, add the 
grapes, which have been carefully 
picked from the stems and washed. 
Simmer very’ gently for ten minutes, 
then seal in glass jars at once. 
GRAPE, RAISIN AND NUT. CONSERVE— 
To each five pounds of grapes use 
three pounds of sugar, two pounds of 


under the supervision of an expert, 
proved so fascinating to the men, 
boys and women who participated 
that it was very evident they would 
have been satisfied if that feature had 
been the one event of the day. 
Much interest was aroused by a 
remarkable exhibit of folk dancing, 
given by the children of a rural 
school, which had been taught by 
their teacher, to the accompaniment 
of a phonograph, talking machine, or 
graphophone. This whole _ school, 
and many of the parents, drove 27 
miles to attend, and roused so much 
interest that folk dancing will be 
taught in connection with several 
schools the coming fall. There was 


a full line of athletic events for 
individual, township and county 
championships. 


Everyone brought their lunch, and 
the feasting time was not the least 
enjoyable of the day’s events. Parents, 
as well as children, attended. <A good 
many farmers and their wives were 
present whose children had grown 
up and left them years ago, and 
these enjoyed the affair as much as 
others. 

A similar play day is being held 
with increasing frequency in other 
states. It means some organization 
and considerable work to carry it out 
properly, but is well worth the effort. 
The fair association donates the use 
of its grounds. A few of the county 
fairs this fall are trying to combine 

















Attracts the Eye and Satisfies Taste 


seeded raisins, and one-half pound of 
English walnut meats. Separate the 
grape pulp from the skins, and cook 
the pulp until the seeds will float or 
separate easily. Remove the seeds by 
sifting the pulp, add the skins and 
then the sugar. Let boil slowly for 
twenty minutes, taking care that it 
does not burn, then add the raisins 
and boil fifteen minutes longer. Add 
the broken nut meats and boil up 
for a moment longer. Seal while hot. 

TO CAN GRAPES WHOLE—Wash the 
grapes and remove from the’ stems 
very carefully. Make a syrup of sugar 
and hot water in the proportion of 
two quarts water and one part sugar. 
Place over the fire a wash boiler, in 
the bottom place straw or some thin 
boards, Place the jars filled with the 
grapes in the boiler. Place the tops 
on the jars but do not screw down 
tight. Pour into the boiler sufficient 
cold water to come well up around 
the jars. In this manner cook the 
grapes until they change color and 
seem about to burst. Remove care- 
fully from the boiler, wipe dry, and 
pour in sufficient syrup to fill the jars, 
sealing at once. Grapes canned in 
this manner are truly delicious and 
well worth the extra work, 


More fun—Less grind for all 


[From First Cover Page.] 
against overdoing. In addition to all 
sorts of contests between individuals 
there. were group events, and contests 
between schools. The judging was 
done on a score that graded each 
participant and group, while the total 
score for each community represented 
added to the interest. 

The program provided for enter- 
taining everyone, from the youngest 
to the oldest. The little ones had 
slides and swings, and were taught 
delightful new games by the camp- 
fire’ girls. Trap and rifle shooting 
tournaments, with 76 contestants, 





a rural play day with children’s day, 
as the leading attraction for at least 
one day of the exhibition. The 
county improvement league organizes 
the rural play day in some sections. 
Its influence is excellent throughout 
the year. 


The First White Flour 


Nearly 100 years ago an epicurean 
faddist of London, Hugh Paddington, 
decided to have a novel dinner. Its 
special characteristic was to be the 
color scheme. White was fashion- 
able then, so he decided to have all 
the foods at the dnnner of a color 
quite different from their natural hue, 
with a leaning toward white. To 
match the whiteness of the tablecloth 
he would have the bread white also. 
A Hungarian miller was taken into 
the conference and special flour or- 
dered ground for the occasion. A 
perfectly white flour had never heen 
heard of before; but Paddington 
wanted it snow-white. It was a hard 
task for the miller but after many 
efforts he accomplished the desired 
results. The epicure was delighted 
and the dinner proved the novelty of 
the season. The bread was a tre- 
mendous hit. 

This was the first white bread ever 
eaten in the history of the -world. 
From the days of Abraham the bread 
had been dark. This white bread fad 
spread like wildfire for the smart 
set of London took it up. No one 
really liked it as well as the  old- 
fashioned blood and bone-producing 
variety, but then, as now, much is 
sacrified for fashion’s sake, so no 
other kind was permitted on the 
fashionable tables of London. Flour 
mills had to be overhauled and new 
machinery installed in order to meet 
this new demand. 

From London it spread to the con- 
tinental countries, where everyone ex- 
cept peasantry, who, because of the 





cost, still clung to the invi i 
black bread made of rya. With tee 


ese 


exceptions the white bread fad has 
spread all over the world. 7 
Nowhere has the white brej 


habit gained greater headway than 


in America. At first it was not So 
bad as it is now. The bread was 
creamy, the crumb was elastic and 
had a sweet nut flavor and it had 
not been robbed of all its nutrition 
However, this did not satisfy th, 
housewife. She wanted it pure 
white and in order to comply with 
her wishes the miller ground it fine 
and made it white regardless of how 
unhealthy it might be. After the 
miller had exceeded ali ordinary 
™means of making the flour white he 
turned to other sources in order to 
sipply the demand, being forced to 
resort to chemical bleaching. After 
a time, recognizing the harm of 


bleached flour, a strong effort was 
made to prohibit it, but the miliers 
now liked it because it enabled them 
to use the moldy and bad wheat that 
would otherwise have to be thrown 
away. Consequently, that is the rea. 
son that most of the flour on the 
market today is of a tombstone 
whiteness, 

In this day there is almost no sale 
for the old-fashioned bread made 
from flour that fed our hardy fore. 
fathers. Housewives will not have it 
when it will not match the table. 
cloth. Consequently, in this country, 
as in others where white flour is used 
exclusively, the dentists, the nerve 
and stomach specialists, and other 
repairers of worn-out systems do a 
thriving business. 





Practical Desserts 
MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 


BAKED APPLES WITH NuTs—& 
apples of uniform: size. Wash, dry 
and core them. Arrange in a baking 
dish. Fill the cavities with si 
with which has been mixed y 
chopped nut meats, in the proportion 
of one-half cup of the nuts to eich 
cup of the sugar. Bake until tender. 
Remove the apples carefully, place in 
a deep serving dish. Boil the s ) 
in the pan for five minutes, then pour 
over and around the apples. Serve 
cold. These will be found espec 
nice, and a little change from 
ordinary baked apple. 





A DISH oF SNOW—This makes an 
easy and appetizing “company des- 
sert.” Grate a cocoanut, or the 
shredded cocoanut may be used. 
Heap it high in the center of a 
glass dish. Beat the whites of four 
eggs to a stiff froth, add  enourh 
sugar to sweeten, beat well, then add 
one cup of sweet cream, Flavor to 
taste, and put in spoonfuls around the 
cocoanut heap. It looks most appetiz- 
ing, especially on a warm day, and 
tastes quite as good as it looks. 





COFFEE PUDDING—Soak half a box 
of gelatine in cold water for half an 
hour. Beat the whites of four eggs 
thoroughly and add to the gelatin. 
Scald together two pints of milk and 
two pints of coffee (lipuid) which 
has been strained through cheese- 
cloth to remove any possible grounds, 
pour this over the gelatin-egg mix- 


ture, then stir in the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs. Sweeten to 
taste, and set aside to harden. 


Serve cold, with or without cream. 


APPLE SNOW—Make a tart apple 
sauce, sweetening to taste. Force 
through a colander and add ‘the white 
of one egg to each two cups of the 
reuce. Beat with an egg beater until 
the mass is snow white and fluffy. 
This will require about 30 minutes of 
steady beating, but ‘the result is 
worth the time and labor expended. 
Season {6 taste with cinnamon, nut- 
meg or any preferred extract. Cool 
and serve. 


PUMPKIN CUSTARDS — Individua: 
pumpkin custards make a very nice 


dessert. Cook the pumpkin as for 
pumpkin pies. Press through 4 
colander. Beat three eggs without 


Separating, add to them two cups of 
milk, and one cup of the pumpkin 
pulp. Season with one-half cup of 
sugar and spices to taste; a teaspoon 
of ground cloves, cinnamon and gin- 
ger mixed is nice. Mix all togethe* 
thoroughly, then pour into teacup. 
or individual pudding molds, place 
these in a pan partly filled with warm 
water and bake until the custards ar? 
firm. - Serve either hot or cold. The 
pumpkin pulp that is left. may » 
canned while hot, and later used for 
or.more custards, ° 
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they will be very good on the way 
A False Alarm because their interest is whetted 
EDITH PETERS beforehand. 

“So I really think Grandfather 


“Ladybug! Ladybug! homeward fly 

1 tell you true there is danger nigh! 

Your house’is on fire, your babes will 
burn, 

Ladybug! Ladybug! homeward turn!” 

Mrs Ladybug was on her way, 

It being a bright and pleasant day, 

On her neighbor, Mrs Cricket, to call, 

Who so ’twgs said, was planning a ball. 

When she heard little Ann chant this 
news 

Her motherly heart could not but choose 

Back home to go, in terror and fear, 

Though she really thought it very queer. 

For all her children had gone to school, 

She made their attendance a very firm 
rule. 

But in her ears the song kept ringing, 

And the air echoed round with little Ann 
singing, 

“Ladybug! Ladybue! off home fiy! 

Your house’s on fire! Your children will 
die! 

At last she arrived—no fire or smoke, 

So, freed from fear Mrs Ladybug spoke, 

“What an awful story that child told, 

If my child did it, my, how I would 
scold!” 





Traveling with Grandfather 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


“Packing all finished! Dear me, 
Maidie Marshall,” and Mrs Parsons 
sank into the nearest chair with an 
exasperated sigh. “you are so smart 
that I never get round in time to help 
you.” 

“T have to be ‘fore-handed’ with my 
packing,’ smiled Mrs Parsons, “or I 
should need to be four-handed with 
so many little people to get ready in 
the morning.” 

“Oh, don’t I know? Only, if it 
were I going for a trip, I'd have all 
the packing boxes in the middle of 
the floor with the baby in one and the 
cat in another. And here you are, 
finished, with not a dud-nor a young- 
ster in sight. Don’t you dread going 
alone with four children? It is such 
a trial to travel with children.” 

“Why, I do not mind. You see, 
Grandfather is such a help with the 
children.” 

“Grandfather! You surely do not 
mean you are going to take old Mr 
Marshall with you?” 

Mrs Marshall laughed at her 
friend’s tragic tone. “I think they 
are in the library. Suppose we step 
across,” she whispered. The rug was 
noiseless, and they stood outside the 
curtains unperceived. 

“Now,” Grandfather was saying, 
“let’s tell all the stations from here 
to Fenton.” A chorus of animated 
voices went correctly through the list. 


“Good! What did you say the first 
one is?” 
“Greenfield!” shouted the littlest 


son, importantly. 

“What are you going to look for 
when you get there?’ demanded 
Grandfather, sharply. 

“The Greenfield Machine Shops. 
Oh, Grandpa, can we see them from 
the cars?” 

“Well now,” answered Grandfather, 
thoughtfully, “we used to, when I 
went over the road last. You'll have 
to watch out and tell me when you 
get back. And if you should see a 
river ‘long about then would you 
know what it is?” 

“That’s the Broad River. And 
there is a little island in it, and a 
water fall further down.” 

“Well,” Grandfather concluded, “I 
guess you'll be able to get there all 
right. Now, I’d just like to know if 
you remember the rules that all good 
travelers know ?’’ 

“You must never, never put your 
head or hands out of the car 
window,” said the littlest son, in an 
awed voice. 

“You must sit still and watch out 
and not ask too many questions.” 

“You must put on your coat and 
hat before you leave the train.” 

“And,” cautioned Grandfather, 
“when you get out in a crowd, you 
Must walk close beside your mother, 
where she can see you and touch you, 
80 she doesn’t get nervous. You 
know, your father and I depend upon 
you children to get your mother there 
Safely.” 

“That is the way Grandfather helps 
me,” explained Mrs Marshall, when 
they had made their return undis- 
Covered. “He has shown the children 
& map and traced the way we shall 
80. Besides keeping them out of the 
way while I did the packing, it really 

hes them a great deal. James is 
€ven beginning to delve a little into 
the mysteries of a timetable. And 
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helps me travel with the children 
fully as much as if he could accom- 
pany us.” 


A Wish That Went Amiss 
MARY E. STOWELL 


“Do tell me a story of when you 
were a boy,” begged little Oiiver, as 
he climbed on his Uncle Fred’s knee, 
and cuddled down waiting. Uncle 
Fred’s eyes grew thoughtful, and 
then filled with a merry, mischievous 
light, as ne thought of the good times 
he had, when a boy. 

“Well, Oliver, [ had the dearest 
grandmother there ever was.” This 
interested Oliver at once, for of all 
stories he loved grandmother stories 
best, as he had never known the 
fond love of grandparents. 

“One day,” Uncle Fred continued, 
“grandmother had kept me _ busy 
chasing chickens from her garden 
and flower beds; at last, entirely out 
off patience, she said to me, ‘I wish 
someone would wring those chickens 
necks. 

“Now, I dearly loved grandmother, 
and there wasn’t a thing she wished 
I would not do for her, so I set aboui 
planning a way to rid her of those 
chickens. 

“I found a playmate, talked the 
matter over with him and we two 
carried out her wishes. Finding a 
hatchet, we caught the chickens, cut 
off their heads and threw them over 
the fence, saying nothing to grand- 
mother, but keeping it as a surprise. 

“It surely was a surprise, when at 
night her neighbor rushed angrily to 
grandmother, demanding the redson 
why his chickens had been killed. Of 
course grandmother had forgotten her 
wish and did not dream I had done 
it. However, to make sure, they 
questioned me and I, in great pride, 
admitted I was the guilty one. 

“Then they went to father, at a 
loss to know the reason of my act, 
and I assure you he lost no time ir 
finding out. I, so proud of my deei, 
told him that grandmother had 
wished someone would wring the 
chickens’s necks and I had done it 
for her. 

“Father failed to appreciate my 
loving service to grandmother and 
could not see that it was any joke, 
and I would not tell you what hap- 
pened to your Uncle Fred for the 
price paid for that neighbor's pesky 
chickens, all because I tried to 
please my dear grandmother. 

Oliver was in deep thought for a 
moment, then looking fondly at hi-z 
Uncle Fred said: “I’m real sorry you 
were punished, grown-ups should not 
express wishes ‘like that before boys, 
if they don’t want them carried out.” 








The First Step 


FRANCES HARMER 


“Mother,” Clare Gaywood sat down 
at her mother’s feet on the wide, 
cozy porch, and Mrs Gaywood knew 
that she was in for a long siege cf 
teasing, “I’ve a great favor to ask of 
you.” 

“Ask away,” smiled her mother, 
shaking out a pinafore she was but- 
tonholing. “I mean you to have a 
new dress for school, dear.” 

“It isn’t that—though I’m glad of 
it,” Clare hastily amended her first 
statement; “it’s—need [I go back to 
school the first week?” 

Mrs Gaywood looked at her fifteen- 
year-old daughter with genuine sur- 


prise. 
“Clare! Miss the first week at 
school? I should say not. The be- 


ginning is far too important.” 

“Really, mother, dear, it isn’t. We 
do hardly anything the first week.” 

“You won’t persuade me,” said 
Mrs Gaywood, threading her needle, 
“that Miss West wastes her first 
week.” 

“No, she doesn’t, poor thing,” ad- 
mitted Clare, “but it’s this way. 
Someone’s always late. None of us— 
well, hardly any of us—pay much at- 
tention, and when the tardy ones do 
turn up, Miss West has to go over 
all the beginnings again—just for 
them! So we might 2s well not have 
been there. So, need I be there?” 

“None of you need be there, in 
that case,” said Mrs Gaywood. ““Why 





don’t the authorities postpone the 
first week?” 


“Oh, but someone would be late— 
always—no matter when you opened,” 
insisted Clare. 

“Isn’t that a pity?” 

“Of course it is. Really it waste 
a week—but since things are so Pe 

“Since wrong is being done, may 
you be numbered among the wrong- 
doers?” laughed her mother; “no, 
my dear, decidedly not.” 

“Hello, Mrs Gaywood. Hello Clare,” 
called out a cheerful voice from the 
sidewalk, “I’ve bought all my new 
books. Want to see them?” 

The speaker, a bright-faced girl a 
year older than Clare, came up with 
an armful of brand new school books. 

“Sit down, Hazel, and rest,” said 
Mrs Gaywood, pleasantly, “you are 
early with your books.” 

“I like to read them over, and get 
a clear idea of the first bits, anyway, 
before I go to class,” replied Hazel, 
while Clare turned over the leaves 
rather listlessly. “It makes a lot of 
difference to your first day’s marks, 
I can tell you.” 

The last words were addressed to 
Clare. 

“First day’s marks,’’ repeated Mrs 
Gaywood; “oh, then, you have marks 
the first day, do you?” 

“Oh, yes’m,” said Hazel. 
teachers mark right away.” 

“And those who are a few days late 
must lose those marks?” 

“They do,” agreed the 
“And ” 

“Oh, we all do,” interrupted Clare. 
“Does anyone get a ten, the first 
day—even the first week?” 

“I try to,” concetied Hazel, mod- 
estly. “You see,” she spoke almost 
apologetically, “I’m not bright. If I 
got behind I’d never catch up. So I 
have to be careful about the first 





“All the 


visitor. 





step. Why, I never in the worla 
would have had that general im- 
provement prize last June if I hadn’t 
worked last September. When the 
bright ones do make up their minds 
to begin work, they can easily pass 
me in the race. So I make hay while 
they’re sleeping away the first week,” 
concluded Hazel, mixing her meta- 
phors, but getting in her meaning. 

“That’s true,” Clare sat suddenly 
upright, “I remember now. Maggie 
Hart and Daisy Winter and Melinda 
Jones-—-the prize winners—they did 
start right in last September, too. I 
ae 3 laughing at them about 
ia 

“Did you laugh in June?” said her 
brother, rather unkindly, who had 
come in during her speech, “when 
you saw the girls go up for their 
prizes, while you stayed in your seat— 
‘cos there wasn’t any prize for you? 
I guess you didn’t laugh then!” 

“Run and wash your hands for 
supper Bobbie,” his mother said, as 
Clare frowned at his fraternal 
frankness. 

“Yes, and while you're drying 
them, count up the prizes you took!” 
his sister called after him. 

Bobbie ran _ back for a 
word. 7 

“See about next June,” he cried, 
“I’m starting in the first minute 
school opens. Jim Scott and me 
figured out that the prize fellows were 
just their September marks ahead of 
us—that was all.” 

“IT don’t want to miss any school 
days,”’ Clare decided; “and Hazel, I 
think [ll buy my books tomorrow, 
too, and look them over before open- 
ing.” 
“It’s the best way.” 
and ran down the steps. 
out two years 
counts.” 


parting 


Hazel rose, 
“I found 
ago—the first step 
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@ Here's a new voice for the thirsty rooter— 
here's excited fan—here’ 
iousness for all—Coca~-Cola, the beverage that 


t wise business men enjoy— 


refreshment for the 


athletes en 
tha for its simple, pure 


stands—and at soda fountains 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 






's deli 
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Demand the i full name— 
ph mene enananege yh Fg 


ATLANTA, GA. 





Factory 
Prices 













4 Freight Paid—A Y car’s Trial 
from 7 
yey fst br te 


experience and big out; ves a better stove 
or range at less | alia _ 


Gold Coin Stoves and 
een ee ne Ce 
guarantee safe deli and send every stove ready 
A eh ed 
Sais becter,"Welte today. 
1 Ock St., Trey, N. ¥. 


75 Exquisite 
Wall Paper 
Tate eared, Samples 
— Now York styles in wall, most beautiful 
Se eae 
60c beautifies a big 

Me menpoat tate hey renew, 43 Se 


parior. room, 
ae 









4817 Stores Bidg., New York 





HOUSEWIVES 


do yourself a favor—send 25c to pay packing for 3 
samples and of nepessary sanitary 
brushes. ACME FE CO., 405 Lexington Ave., N. ¥. 





Mention A A When You Write 





iKeep Your Home 





from disease and hidden dangers. 
best helper. 


contagion from this source. 


Really Clean 


Not just free from visible dirt, but free 
2 Mule Team Borax will prove your 


Sinks and drain pipes are breeding 
places for germs of all kinds. These 
avenues for the spread of disease may be 
made hygienically clean by flooding them 
daily with a strong solution of Borax 
and boiling water. This will remove the 
germs and odors and lessen the danger of 








A Drama of the Passing of the Old and the 
Coming of the New in Rural e 


By Charles William Burkett 


dranges, farmers’ clubs, rural schools, agri 
an 





country districts. in three acts. 
d ble to the si f 
full of the gl 





country home lessons. 
lecturers.to plan an evenii 


acting. Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. 
performing play at special prices. 
privilege of producing play. Send orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





BETWEEN TWO LIVES 


Just the thing for amateurs. An ideal tor 


d colleges and other organizations in 
Stage and costume 
lest facilities. dg rich iat 

and beauty of country life. 
strictly agricultural play ever published. Wiil 
afford an entire wy, Hy fun, entertainment and 
n opportunity for érangc 
that’s differcat,” and 
to provide an “open meeting” for an entire country- 
side. Full instructions for staging, costuming and 
Set for 
granted 


315 Fourth Avenae, New York City, N, ¥, 
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Easy Way to Clean Car 
HOWARD GREENE, NEW YORK 


- Whe ear needs to be cleaned thor- 
y at least once a week; oftener 
Ido no harm, Cleaning naturally 
‘ es itself into two parts, washing 
-and polishing, and brushing uphol- 
_-stéery and top. The latter is done 
’ before the washing, otherwise the dust 
“is likely to streak the body. First, 
raise the top and brush it thoroughly, 
both inside and outside, then brush 
the upholstery and finally beat the rug 
in the tonneau, If the top is stained, 
“it may be cleaned with water and 
ammonia or castile soap and luke- 
Warm water, Gasoline or kerosene is 
‘not to used because either will rot 
the rubber in the fabric. The top 
- must not be folded until perfectly dry 
"or it will mildew. Another point in 
. >the care of tops, open them up when- 
ever the car is not in use for_a con- 

' piderable period. 

Now that compressed air is so com- 
mon, it is quite usual to clean the 
dust from the recesses in the uphol- 

by this means, Gasoline is never 
in cleaning leather upholstery. 
Plain water with a little ammonia 
will remove the dirt and a brisk rub- 
bing with a clean woolen or flannel 
cloth will do the rest. For still more 
careful treatment a leather dressing 
may be used, Cloth upholstery is 
cleaned with lukewarm water and 
Castile soap after it has been thor- 
oughly brushed and beaten. Never 
use gasoline. 
_ Great care is observed in washing 
the car, or in removing the dirt and 
‘grit the varnish will be marred. The 
preferable method is to soften the 
mud by means of a gentle stream 
from a hose, not equipped with a 
nozzle. Obviously the longer the 
washing is deferred the harder it will 
De to remove the mud, and for this 
reason it is best to wash the car as 
-e00n as possible after it becomes 
“dirty. Any mud that the hose will 
mot remove may be very carefully 
‘taken off by a sponge. Cold water is 
best for washing, and is especially 
good for a new car because it hardens 
the varnish. Icy water, however, is 
just.as bad as hot water and there- 
_ fore in winter the water should be 
_ Warmed enough to take the chill off. 
_. Preferably no soap should be used 
* im washing the body, but if any is 
used, it should be a soap that is not 
too strongly alkali or one that contains 
any free acid. Care is taken to pur- 
chase a good grade of soap. In wash- 
ing the running gear, soap and tepid 
/ water will be required to cut the 
grease, The body sponge is not used 
on the running gear, but a special one 
is kept for this purpose. 
_.. Body and running gear are wiped 
dry with separate chamois cloths as 
soon as the washing is complete. If 
the car is allowed to remain wet for 
any length of time, water sopts will 
appear on the varnish. Be careful 
in washing. not to. shoot the water 
directly through the radiator passages 


2 or the louvers in the hood, as it is" 


mot hard, om many cars, to cause a 
“=ghort circuit by careless handling of 
“the hose. Tar and similar spots may 
- be removed by butter, providing it is 
applied were soon after the spots 


at A aad body polish which will in- 
the luster of the varnish is 
“made from one gallon ‘turpentine, 
one pint paraffin, 3% ounces oil of 
_ eitronella and 14% ounces oii of cedar. 
' Another scheme is to use a mixture 
of boiled linseed oil and turpentine, 
4 applying it sparingly and polishing 
absolutely dry. 
The last step is polishing the glass 
and nickel - work. Ordinary brass 
polish is not used on nickel 
as the avearge polish will soon 
away this metal. A special pol- 
er | is Obtained, or if brass polish is 
_ used it is in the liquid form and not 
; en. By this method the coarser 
ts remain in the bottom of 


} can and only the fine particles are | 


in the polishing. 





that has a lump in the teat that 

i; stops the flow of milk. 
lumps are quite common in the 
_@f cows, They are small har- 

med glands that find their way 
hw into. the teat. -Use a milk tube 

; off the milk until the lump 





because of super-menit. 


gether. 


factor in our success. 


top-place tire of the world. 


Note first that Goodyears — the tires we have’ 
bettered — are the largest-selling tires in the world 
They have held top place for years, against all rivalry, 


Note that the small sizes—the sizes we mention— 
are called for on more cats than all other sizes to- 
So these small sizes must have been a great 


So it isn’t a faulty tire we are bettering, but the 


Goodyear Tires 30x3: 
Vastly Better This Year 


Also: Size 30x3 


mously to mileage. 


total cost of these extras, for this year only, is $317,000 
Much More Mileage 


This extra size and: extra rubber will add enor- 
And it is added to these extra 
good tires, making them better still. 

Both these sizes are four-ply tires in Goodyears. 
Size 30x3, as often made, is a 


Our anti-skid tread—the Goodyear All-Weather — 





We Add $317,000 


This year we are adding 
vastly to the size of Goodyear 
small tires, 





20% More Capacity 
30% More Strength 


In Side Walls 








In size 30x3 we've in- 
creased the air capacity 2114 


cent. 


per cent more rubber. 


ing breaks a thin-walled tire. 


to increase them endurance. 


percent. In size 30x31 we've increased it 20 per 


We have thickened the side walls by adding 30 
That's where constant bend- 


We have improved the general design of the tires 


* The new molds alone cost us $63,000. And the 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 


Don’t take tires 


pore ah full 


Don’t Take Less 


You seek long mileage, less trouble, less expense, 
The way to get them is to get these Goodyear tires. 


gir or fewer plies of fabric. 


Any Goodyear dealer will supply you. Every ee 
ear service station w 
lyear service, 


28, 1915 


three-ply - tire. 


‘is double-thick in all. 


And this year, remember, 
we made a big price reduc- 
tion. That was our third re- 
duction in two years, totaling 
45 per cent. It will save our 
users some five million dollars 
this year. 


less capacity, thinner side 


ith your size im stock, and 
(2593) 
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The Guarantee Lime and 
Fertilizer Spreader 


Sooner or later jou will 
buy this complete 
eader. Why not Now? 


The spreader you have been waiting =, Will 
either spread ovens or. sow in rows. 
ulations can be e from seat. Games Maite 
equipped with all acosssotias such as acre-mark, indi. 
cator, screen, lid, seat, neck-yoke and double- trees. 
Write us TODAY. 


THE GUARANTSS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. ES2, Baltimore, Md. 





MOST | a ae 


LOOMIS DRILL CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 





YOU CAN MAKE 


Useful Books 























HESE volumes should prove of 

pore ape value to those en- 

n canning and preserving, 

whether a the home consumption or 
on a commercial scale. Books sent 
postpaid on receipt of price named. 


Canning and Preserving 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


This work is the result of careful prac- 
tice in teaching begifiners how to can and 
Preserve fruits and vegetabies; also the 
best methods of making marmalades, fruit 
butter and jellies, drying fruits and making 
syrups and catsups, pickling, flavored vine- 
gars, drying herbs, etc., 5x7 inches. 80 
Pages. Cloth 


The Manufacture of Preserved 
Foods and Sweetmeats 
By B. Hanson 


A handbook of all the processes for the 
Preservation of flesh, fruit and vegetables, = 
and for the preparation of dried fruit, dried = 
vegetables, marmalades, 
fermented beverages, and of all kinds of : 
candies, candied fruit, sweetmeats, rocks, : 
drops, dragees, pralines, ete. 
5x7 inches, 220 pages. Cloth.. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY i 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. i 


«Net $3.00 : 

















fruit syrups and = 


Ilustrated, = 


